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MOVING ABOUT IN TIME 


It is commonly alleged that, although things can move about in space 
in various and familiar ways, they cannot do so in time. My own comparisons 
of memory and vision have been claimed to break down on just this point, 
for it is said that we can verify our visual perceptions by moving up more 
closely to things seen, to get clearer views of them, whereas one can never 
move back in time more closely to things remembered, to get clearer recol- 
lections of them.! 

Now I think this claim of the temporal immobility of things, which is 
generally regarded as so obviously true—indeed, logically necessary—that 
it need not even be proved, is in fact false and rests on no firmer fact than 
the conventional tensing of verbs. If we were in the habit of modifying 
verbs to indicate where things are, in relation to where we are at this time 
or that, instead of when things are, in relation to when we are at this place 
or that, then the notion of things moving in space would probably appear as 
a great absurdity, whereas moving in time would seem commonplace, and 
metaphysicians from St. Augustine to the present would doubtless ponder 
how things to the north or the south can possibly be. 

To show this will elicit things that are metaphysically interesting and 
not sufficiently appreciated with respect to time and, incidentally, exhibit 
the weakness of the criticisms of my theories about memory ; but it is the 
former that I am most anxious to do. 

IntEervats.—I shall employ the generic and undefined notion of an 
interval or a distance, and distinguish two kinds, spatial and temporal. Thus, 


4See Jerome Shaffer, “ Taylor's analogy of memory and vision”. Philosophical 
Review, Vol. 66 (1957), pp. 242-250. 
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the north and south poles are separated by a spatial but not a temporal 
interval. A spatial interval likewise separates New York and Chicago, but 
they overlap each other in time, since both exist but are not coetaneous, 
Socrates and Lucretius, on the other hand, are divided by a temporal interval 
and, as it happens, by a spatial one too ; but two cities, one built upon the 
ruins of the other, have only a temporal and not a spatial distance between 
them. Things may also overlap in space, just as in time, in obvious ways, 
with or without overlapping in time ; one of the two aforementioned cities, 
for instance, might be larger than the other, with or without occupying all 
the spatial or temporal intervals occupied by the other. It should be added, 
finally, though it is a truism, that just as two things can fill the same interval 
of time if spatially at a distance from each other, so also can they occupy 
the same interval of space if temporally distant from each other. 

ParTs AND SaaPEs.—Again, I shall employ the generic and undefined 
notions of parts and shapes, similarly distinguishing two kinds. Thus, within 
anything extended in space there can be distinguished different spatial 
parts, in some cases having decidedly different properties—e.g., different 
colours, and sometimes different shapes. The spatial parts of a house or 
a landscape, for example, are most of them quite different, but those of an 
ice cube or a pile of oranges quite similar. But likewise, within anything 
extended in time (i.e., anything filling a temporal interval) there can be 
distinguished different temporal parts, in some cases having decidedly 
different properties. The various temporal parts of a melody or cinema are 
quite dissimilar, as are, indeed, the widely separated temporal parts of a 
man ; but those of a gravestone are much alike—it is very much the same 
at one time as at any other. Sometimes the similarity of temporal parts is 
so slight as to render them unrecognizable as parts of the same object; 
something which is at one time a hideous caterpillar and at another a lovely 
moth, for instance, preserves hardly more than a numerical identity between 
these parts. Of course one and the same temporal part of a thing may have 
dissimilar spatial parts, as does a landscape, and one and the same spatial 
part may have dissimilar temporal ones, as does a leaf of a tree in autumn.’ 

We should note, further, that just as two things can be spatially similar 
in shape but dissimilar in size, like a marble and a grapefruit, so also can 
things be temporally similar in shape but not in size, as in the case of two 
numerically similar series of drum beats, one played slowly and the other 
fast ; though the temporal shapes of things are much less varied than spatial 
ones, due to the unidimensionality of the former. Moreover, just as two 


*A particular spatial or temporal part of a thing can be identified in either an absolute 
or a relative way. Thus, in an absolute sense, a particular spatial part of a thing is 
identical with all of that thing that exists anytime at a particular place, and a particular 
temporal part with all of it that exists anywhere at a particular time, whereas, in a relative 
sense, @ particular spatial part is identical with all of it that has such and such position 
with respect to its spatial boundaries, and a particular temporal part is identical with 
all of it that has such and such a position with respect to its temporal boundaries. These 
two ways identify one and the same thing in the case of an immobile object, but m 
the case of anything that is moving, either in space or in time, they do not. It is most 
natural to consider spatial parts in the relative sense, and temporal parts in the absolute 
sense, which easily yields confusions. 
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things, such as one’s hands, can be spatially similar in both size and shape 
and yet be distinguishable by some further spatial property, expressed by 
saying that one is the reverse of the other, so also can two things be temporally 
similar in size and shape, and yet similarly distinguishable ; the sounds of 
the letters ‘B’ and ‘V’ in Morse Code provide an example (—... and 
...—).3 We do indeed find that if one hand is turned around it is still 
distinguishable in its spatial properties from the other (the fingernails, for 
instance, are on the other side), whereas this is not true of temporal shapes ; 
if the Morse sound of either ‘ B’ or ‘ V ’ is reversed, it becomes indistinguish- 
able from the other. But this is only because spatial relations happen to 
be three-dimensional ; the two-dimensional shadows of one’s hands are 
identical, if one of them is reversed. And, to add one final comparison, 
just as one thing can be spatially superimposed upon another, resulting in 
a “fit” if the two are then spatially coterminous (like a glove and a hand), 
so too can a thing sometimes be temporally superimposed upon another, 
with or without fitting it. The sounds of the first bars of Beethoven’s Fifth, 
for example, can be fitted quite snugly over a Morse sound of ‘ V ’ of similar 
size, but not over the similarly shaped ‘ B ’—just as a certain glove fits my 
right hand but not my left. Only two things existing at the same time can 
be thus temporally fitted together, to be sure ; but likewise, only things 
existing at the same place can be spatially fitted together. 

Not all the foregoing comparisons, which could be extended indefinitely, 
are necessary to the line of thought I am about to develop, but they will 
nevertheless help, I think, in putting one in a frame of mind to receive it. 

SpaTIAL AND TEMPORAL Morion.—To say that a thing moves in space 
is only to say that, over an interval of time, it occupies different places, 
without filling them all throughout that interval. This latter qualification 
is absolutely needed, because a perfectly immobile thing, like a road, fulfils 
the description without it. But it now turns out that we describe the same 
kind of motion by saying that, over an interval of space, a thing occupies 
different times, without filling all of them at the same place—from which 
we see at once that “ spatial’ motion is in this general sense neither more 
nor less spatial than temporal. Moving in space involves moving in time 
no less than in space, and is, in fact, one and the same motion. 

Now the temptation is to say that an occurring thing, such as a baseball 
game, without moving in space at all, is nevertheless moving uniformly 
and inexorably in time—moving, that is to say, out of the future, through 
the temporal present (“‘now”’), and receding ever farther into the past. 
But this manner of speaking no more describes any kind of motion than it 
would if one said of a transcontinental cable, say, that it starts in New York, 
passes through the spatial present (“here ’’), then recedes ever farther into 
the west ; for if we ask, in either case, how rapidly this motion is being accom- 
plished, then any answer is as nonsensical in the one case as in the other. 


‘It might be tempting to protest that neither of these sounds is one thing, but rather 
four. But by the same token, a pile of oranges would not be one thing, but several, 
and even an orange itself could not be spoken of as one thing, which is absurd. 
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A foolish man might have an impulse to say that all things are moving 
through time at an unalterable “rate ’’ of twenty-four hours each day, 
seven days each week, etc., and it would be no less foolish to describe the 
cable as moving through space at the unalterable “rate” of three feet 
each yard, 1,760 yards each mile, etc. Indeed, in speaking thus picturesquely 
of the finished cable “‘ moving ”’ out of the east, through the spatial present 
and on into the west, we obviously express no other fact than that it occupies 
a large spatial interval, and that we happen (unlike our faraway relatives 
and others), at a particular time, to occupy a lesser intermediate part of 
the same interval, which is then called ‘ here’. But now we easily see that 
in speaking of an occurring thing ‘‘ moving ”’ out of the future, through the 
temporal present and on into the past, we express no other fact than that 
it occupies a temporal interval, and that we happen (unlike our ancestors, 
unborn grandchildren and others), at a particular place, to occupy a lesser 
intermediate part of the same interval, which is there called ‘ now ’—for 
either of these descriptions entails and is entailed by the other. When the 
ballgame is over, we can then say ‘ Now it is all past ’, just as, if we are in 
England, we can there say of the cable, ‘ Here it is all west’. 

Repvuctne DIsTaANcEsS IN SPACE AND TrmME.—But an object, such as a 
man, one can hardly help saying, can approach another in space, whereas 
the temporal distances between things are “ fixed eternally’. It is this 
observation that is supposed to perempt any attempt to compare memory 
with vision, or indeed, time with space, so it is to an enucleation of the 
thought embodied in this pronouncement that I now turn. 

To say that one thing, A, moves more closely to a spatially stationary 
one, B, in space, is equivalent to saying precisely that A and B are at two 
different times separated by different spatial intervals, that the lesser of 
these separates them at that time which is future to the other, that both 
entirely fill the temporal interval between these two times, and that B, but 
not A, occupies the same place or places throughout that temporal interval. 
But the crucial thing to note here is that these two spatial intervals do not 
—indeed, obviously cannot—separate the same temporal parts of the objects 
involved. 

Now if we think of the direction from, say, south to north as “ fixed” 
—as indeed it is, in just the way that the temporal direction from past to 
future is such—then we shall see that things can approach each other in 
time in precisely the sense in which they do so in space. For to say that 
one thing, A, moves more closely to another temporally stationary one, B, 
in time, is equivalent to saying that A and B are at different places separated 
by different temporal intervals, that the lesser of these separates them at 
that place which is north to the other, that both entirely fill the spatial 
interval between these two places, and that B, but not A, occupies the same 


‘Cf. Nelson Goodman, The Structure of Appearance (Harvard, 1951), p. 300 : ‘* Two 
things may approach and then recede from each other in space, may grow more and 
then less alike in color, shape, etc. ; but two things never become nearer and then farther 
apart in time ”’, 
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time or times throughout that spatial interval. And the crucial thing to 
note here is that these two temporal intervals do not, and cannot, separate 
the same spatial parts of the objects involved. 

Examples fitting either description are commonplace, though examples 
of the second are—I believe because of muddles introduced by tense— 
somehow less readily hit upon. But to make this clear, I shall give two 
absolutely parallel examples. And let it be borne in mind that all verbs in 
these descriptions are used tenselessly, temporal relations being, like spatial 
ones, explicitly described. 

First ExaMp_e : A Moves More CLosE.y To B In Space.—We suppose 
that A is an ordinary mobile object, such as a stick, and B another ordinary 
but less mobile object, such as a fence. The symbols ‘T’ and ‘L’ will 
designate points (durationless instants) in time and points in space, respec- 
tively—that is, exact times and places. Since both objects have extension 
and duration, it follows that each occupies a number of places at any one 
time, and a number of times at any one place, no matter whether it is moving 
or still.® 

We suppose, then, that the following statements are true of these objects : 

1. A and B both endure from T, — T, (but not necessarily at the same 
places). 

2. B fills the interval L, — L, at every time between T, — T,. 

3. A fills the interval L, — L,, and no other place, at every time between 
T, — T,, and fills L, — L,, and no other place, at every time between T, — Ty. 

4. A lesser spatial interval separates A and B at T; — T, than at T, — 
T,, T, is future to T,, and L, is north of L,. 

If the foregoing statements apply to the stick and the fence, then it 
follows that the stick moves closer to the fence in space, as it moves from 
north to south, this motion being accomplished, of course, between T, and 
T;, both objects being spatially at rest at all other times in the description. 
For the sake of simplicity, the spatial relations involved are unidimensional, 
so as to correspond with the same necessary feature of temporal relations, 
but it would be simple enough to make them multidimensional by intro- 
ducing distinctions between higher and lower, east and west, etc. 

If it be desired to give a detailed graphic interpretation of this descrip- 
tion, such can be done in either of two ways, as follows : 








—— North 
| | | | | | | | 
soe ae ae” 
Ly Ly ly : L, 
B fills this whole area’ AA fills this whole area__A fills this whole area 
from T, — T, from T, — T, from T, — T, 


‘Neither these nor any other remarks in this discussion are to be taken as implying 
that space or time are real things, i.e., absolute, eternal or ubiquitous beings. My 
references to fixed places and times, independently of the relations between objects, 
are for simplicity and clarity. 
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Similarly : 
——Future 
| | | | | | | 
T, 7 “"E T, = T,; 
T, T, Ts Tt, 
A fills L, — L, during A fills L, — L, during 
this whole time this whole time 





B fills L, — L, during 
this whole time 

Additional theoretically superfluous times and places (L,, T,, etc.) have been 
introduced into these pictures to assist in the visualization of this motion, 
Thus, if the motion of the stick towards the fence is uniform, as we may 
as well suppose it is, we can say that at the instant T, (only) it fills the 
interval L, — L,, at T,, it fills L, — L,, at T, it fills L, — Ly, and at Ty, of 
course, it fills L, — L,, where it remains spatially at rest until T,. If, then, 
with reference to the second picture, it is asked where on earth the stick is 
between T, and T;, the answer is that it is in (infinitely) many places, viz., 
all those between L, and L,, for it is during this time that it is moving in 
space from L, —L, to L,— L,. More precisely, we can say that there is 
no time between T, and T, when the stick is not at some place between L, 
and L, (and, for that matter, between L, and L,), but at only one of those 
times, viz., at T;, is it everywhere between L, — Ls. 

Szconp Exampte : A Moves More CLosEty To B 1n Time.—The fore- 
going being a description of the spatial motion of a thing, over a lapse of 
time, we can render a description of the temporal motion of a thing, over a 
lapse of space, simply by substituting temporal concepts for spatial ones 
and vice versa. This description, then, would be as follows : 

1. A and B both extend from L, — L, (but not necessarily at the same 
times). 

2. B fills the interval T, — T, at every place between L, — Ly. 

3. A fills the interval T, — T,, and no other time, at every place between 
L, — L,, and fills T, — T;, and no other time, at every place between L, — 
L,. 

4. A lesser temporal interval separates A and B at L, — L, than at L, — 
L,, L, is north of L,, and T, is future to T,. 

If the foregoing statements apply to any two objects, A and B, then it 
follows that A moves closer to B in time, as it moves from future to past, 
this motion being accomplished, of course, between L, and L,, both objects 
being temporally at rest at all other places in the description. And if a 
graphic interpretation of this description is wanted, it too can be supplied 
in either of the following two ways, (introducing a few theoretically unneces- 
sary times and places, as before, to assist visualization) : 


—>Future 
| | | | | | 

a T, > Ty » fl T, 
T, T, T; Ty 


" B fills L, —L, during A fills L, —L, during A fills L, — L, during 
this whole time this whole time this whole time 
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Similarly : 
— North 
| | | | | | wise | - 
ae oa La kL kl 
Ly ’ Ly ’ a am 
A fills this whole area A fills this whole area 
from T, — T, from T, — T, 
B fills this whole area 
from T, — T, 


Now it is plain enough that two objects can fit this description, and that 
one of them can, accordingly, move back more closely to the other in time, 
over a lapse of space—though the sort of motion involved here is quite 
different from that given in the first example, despite the superficial resem- 
blances between the pictures. 

Let B, for example, be a pole (or any longish object) which extends 
from L, — L, for awhile, and then is annihilated or removed. No sooner 
does it disappear (at T,) than A, which we shall suppose to be a blaze, breaks 
out over a part of this interval occupied just before by the pole—viz., the 
part L, — L,—and at once starts spreading southward through L, — L,. 
Shortly thereafter (at T,) the blaze abruptly stops burning over this area 
(L, — L,), and is instead burning over the entire area L, — L,, the tail end 
of it meanwhile progressing between L, — L, until, at T,, it ceases burning 
altogether. If, as we may as well suppose, the motion of the fire through 
time, in relation to the pole, is uniform, then at T, it fills the area L, — L,, 
at T, it fills the area L, — L,, at T, it fills the area L, — L,, and at T, (only) 
it instantaneously fills the entire area, L,—L,. Immediately, then, it 
ceases over the area L, — L,, simultaneously breaking out over L, — L,. 
At T, it fills the area L, — L,, at T, the area L, — L,, at T; the area L, — 
L,, and at T,, of course, it is extinguished altogether. Or we can say, to 
preserve formal parallelism with the description of the first example, that 
at the point L, (only) it fills the interval T, — T,, at L, it fills T, — T,, at L, 
it fills T, — T,, and at L,, of course, it fills T, — T,, when it remains tem- 
porally at rest up to Ly. 

If, then, with reference to the second picture, it is asked when on earth 
the blaze is between L, and Lg, the answers is that it is at (infinitely) many 
times, viz., all those between T, arid T;, for it is over this space (L, — L,) 
that it is moving in time from T, — T, to T, — T;. More precisely, we can 
say that there is no place between L, and L, where the blaze is not, at some 
time between T, and T, (and, for that matter, between T, and T,), but at 
only one of those places, viz., at L,, is it at all times (“ everywhen ’’) be- 
tween T, and Ts. 

It is to be noted that, in our first example, A and B are closer to each 
other in space at one time than at another, from which, I said, it follows 
that one of them moves in space in relation to the other, this motion being 
accomplished over a lapse of time, viz., T, to T;. In fact, as the description 
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has been given, A and B spatially touch each other at L,—i.e., they are 
there separated by a spatial interval of zero ; but here let it above all be 
noted that no temporal part of either object moves in space in relation to 
any temporal part of the other object. 

But just so, in our second example, A and B are closer to each other 
in time at one place than at another, from which, I said, it follows that one 
of them moves in time in relation to the other, this temporal motion being 
accomplished over a lapse of space, viz., L, to L,. And, as this description 
has been given, A and B temporally touch each other at T,, for there is then 
no time between them ; but here again let it above all be noted that no 
spatial part of either object moves in time in relation to any spatial part of 
the other. It is a different spatial end of the blaze that is separated from the 
pole by a lesser temporal interval than by the greater one, just as, in our 
first example, it is a different temporal end of the stick that is separated 
from the fence by a lesser spatial interval than by the greater one. 

Further comparisons between these two examples are enlightening. For 
instance we may note that, in the first, the stick does not alter its spatial 
length in moving towards the fence in space ; it has a spatial length equal 
to the interval L, — L,, which we might suppose to be ten feet, at all times 
mentioned in the description—and this is true, despite the fact that, in 
the total time given in the description, it occupies a spatial interval which 
is double that length. But similarly, in the second example, the blaze does 
not alter its temporal length in moving towards the pole in time ; it has a 
temporal length equal to the interval T,; — T,, which we might suppose to 
be ten minutes, at all places mentioned in the description. In other words, 
there is no place where it lasts for more or less than just ten minutes—and 
this is true, too, despite the fact that, in the total space given in the descrip- 
tion, it occupies a temporal interval which is double that amount. 

Furthermore, in our first example, both the fence and the stick have a 
temporal length equivalent to the interval T, — T,, which we can suppose 
to be thirty minutes ; but the fence does, and the stick does not, occupy 
this entire time at the same places. Similarly, in the second example, both 
the pole and the blaze have a spatial length equivalent to the interval L, 
— L,, which we can suppose to be thirty feet; but the pole does, and the 
blaze does not, occupy this entire space at the same times. There is, indeed 
one (instantaneous) time at which the blaze does occupy the entire area 
L, — L,, namely, at T; ; but just so, there is one point which the pole occupies 
throughout the entire time T, — T,, namely, L,.® 

Now we could have supposed, in our first example, that A did not retain 
the same spatial length ; that is, that it was something elastic, like a rubber 
hose or spring, which moved towards the fence by being stretched over to 


*It is not the same relative spatial part of the pole that occupies that place through- 
out T,-T;, since the pole moves through it ; but just so, it is not the same relative tem- 
poral part of the blaze that occupies that time throughout L,-L,, for the blaze moves 
through that time. In the absolute sense, it is the same temporal part and also, the 
same spatial part. See footnote 2 above, 
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it. This would entail that not all its spatial parts moved towards the fence, 
and that none of them moved at the same rate. Our second example would 
then have been exceedingly simple, for we would have described a blaze 
that stretched out in time, towards the time of the pole ; that is, one that 
simply burned for a longer time at some places than others. This would 
have been the description of a fire that started in one place and, without 
being extinguished there, spread in a quite typical fashion into the surround- 
ing area ; or alternatively, one that began over a wide area and then gradu- 
ally diminished to nothing. And this observation, incidentally, suggests 
what is in fact true but is commonly thought to be absurd, namely, that 
things are considerably more flexible and elastic in time than in space. To 
expand and contract in space amounts to occupying spatial intervals of 
varying lengths at different times, and not many things have this power 
to any appreciable extent ; but it is exceedingly common for many things 
to occupy temporal intervals of varying lengths at different places. 

The two descriptions are, then, absolutely parallel, from which I take 
it to be shown that things can move about in time just as they do in space, 
and can, indeed, move as easily from future to past, or vice versa, as from 
north to south, or vice versa. 

Tue ‘“‘ Erernav Frxiry ” or TemporaL REvations.—In declaring, then, 
that nothing can move back more closely to another in time, all that we 
find being asserted, I believe, is that nothing can, at a time present or future 
to a given time, be past to that time ; that it cannot, in short, be in two 
times at once (at one time)—a thought that is so nugatory that it is hard to 
see how any philosopher could ever have made a point of it. For in this 
odd sense, nothing can move in space either—for we can surely assert that 
nothing can, at a place north of a given place, be south of that place too. 
Now certainly, anything that is spatially large enough to include another 
thing in its extent, as Massachussetts includes Boston, can in a clear sense 
be both north and south of that thing ; but in the same way, anything that 
is temporally large enough to include another thing in its duration, as my 
life includes my twentieth birthday, can in a clear sense be both past and 
future to that thing ; so this observation points up nothing interesting. 

As for the claim, that the temporal intervals between things are “ fixed 
eternally ’’—that is, are the same at all times—this is exactly on a par with 
saying that the spatial intervals between things are “ fixed ubiquitously ”’, 
that is, are the same at all places. These might, to be sure, at some other 
time, be larger or smaller ; but we have now seen that the temporal intervals 
between things can also, at some other place, be larger or smaller too. The 
temporal distances between things are, accordingly, neither more nor less 
fixed than their spatial distances ; in the sense that either can be reduced, 
so can the other. It is true “ forever’ that the date of my birth and the 
date of my marriage are about twenty-four years apart—but it is also true 
“for everywhere ” that the places of these are about eight hundred miles 
apart. 
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THe ALLEGED TrEMPpoRAL ImMoBILITy oF MEN.—A thing of very 
ephemeral duration, like a flash of light, cannot move appreciably closer 
to another in space, unless it spatially moves very fast ; and this relative 
spatial immobility approaches zero proportionally as its temporal size 
approaches zero. A flash of light that had a temporal size no greater than 
an instant, if such could exist at all, would be absolutely immobile in space, 
though not in time ; it just would not /ast long enough to get from one place 
to another. In order for a thing to move in space at all, then, an interval 
of time is absolutely needed, and it is necessary that the spatially mobile 
thing fill the whole of that interval (though not all at one place), whether 
it be large or small. A thing of brief but positive duration can ordinarily 
move just as far in space as a more lasting thing if it moves spatially faster 
—that is, if it occupies, without filling all at one time, the same interval 
of space over a lesser interval of time ; but not otherwise. 

Similarly, a thing of diminutive bulk, like a dust mote, cannot move 
appreciably closer to another in time, unless it temporally moves very fast ; 
and this relative temporal immobility approaches zero proportionally as 
its spatial size approaches zero. A mote that had a spatial size no greater 
than a point, if such could exist at all, would be absolutely immobile in 
time, though not in space ; it just would not reach far enough to get from 
one time to another. In order for a thing to move in time at all, then, an 
interval of space is absolutely needed, and it is necessary that the temporally 
mobile thing fill the whole of that interval (though not all at once), whether 
it be large or small. A thing of small but positive extension can ordinarily 
move just as far in time as a more massive thing, if it moves temporally 
faster—that is, if it occupies, without filling all at one place, the same interval 
of time over a lesser interval of space ; but not otherwise. 

Now men are neither of particularly evanescent duration nor exiguous 
bulk ; they therefore have time within the reach of their lives to move 
from one place to another, and space within the reach of their bodies to 
move from one time to another, their spatial mobility being limited, of course, 
by their temporal size, and their temporal mobility by their spatial size. 
One can move in space, only within his time, i.e., when he exists, and in 
time, only within his space, i.e., where he exists. There is, therefore, no 
a priori reason why men should not move about in time, just as they do 
in space. 

But is it a fact ? Do men ever move from one time to another, in a sense 
analogous to that in which they sometimes move from place to place ? 
The answer is plain, I think, that they do. In fact, if one examines the exact 
description of temporal motion given earlier, he will find that it describes 
precisely the behaviour of nearly all men at certain times, and indeed, a 
most characteristic kind of behaviour, namely, that of walking. This does 
not mean that one moves about in time, merely by walking in space, except 
in the general sense in which all spatial motion is temporal too, for other 
conditions need to be met; but these are easily supplied. 
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Thus, let L, be any exact place on level ground, and the intervals L, — 
L,, L, — L, and L, — Ly, be linear and of twelve inches each. Similarly, 
let T, be any exact time, such as noon on any day, and the intervals T, — 
T,, T, —T ;, and T,;— T, be of one second each. Now we suppose that 
some object, B—my cane, for instance—fills all the places between L, and 
L, until one second past noon, at which time it is removed or destroyed. 
(It can, if one likes, have been lying there as long as one chooses, before 
noon). We further suppose that I, or more particularly my right foot, fills 
every place between L, and L, throughout only the interval T, — T;, and 
that I, or more particularly my left foot, fills every place between L, and L, 
throughout only the interval T,; — T,. Meanwhile—that is, in the interval 
T, — T;, while my right foot is at L,; — L,—my left foot is moving across 
the interval L, — L,, to be followed, during T;— T,, by my right foot. 
Now this happens to be a precise description of an act of walking, though 
in this case it describes but one step ; for it simply says, more roughly, that 
while one of my feet is on the ground, where it remains for one second, the 
other is moving to another place twelve inches ahead (or behind), where it 
remains for one second, having thus taken one second to get there, etc. 

Now it follows from this description that I am separated from my cane 
by a lesser temporal interval in one place (L,) than I am in another place 
(L,), and that I therefore move in time in relation to the cane, just as the 
fire, in our previous example, moved back in time towards the pole. 

It would be quite insapient to protest at this point that it is not really 
I who am separated from my cane by these varying temporal intervals, 
but only my foot and, indeed, not even the same foot ; for this would call 
attention only to the fact that it is not the same spatial part of me that 
moves in time, and we have already emphasized this as a necessary con- 
dition of moving in time at all—just as it is a necessary condition of moving 
in space, that one and the same temporal part of an object can never move 
in space in relation to any other object. 

Moreover, the statement that some spatial part of me is separated from 
my cane by a lesser temporal interval at one place than at another, entails that 
I am separated from my cane by a lesser temporal interval at one place than at 
another, and that J, and not just some part of me, therefore move in time 
—just as the statement that some temporal part of me is separated from a 
stationary object by a lesser spatial interval at one time than at another, 
entails that I, and not merely some part of me, move in space. And it would 
be most foolish to suggest that what is thus described is not my motion, but 
only that of my feet ; for to say that my feet move from one place or time 
to another, in the manner embodied in the description (and not in a manner 
which would involve my feet having lesser feet to walk upon), surely entails 
that J move in the manner described. Indeed, it would be the highest 
absurdity to suggest that my feet walked down the lane, but that I did not. 

VERIFYING PERCEPTIONS AND Memorres.—No one doubts that visual 
perceptions of things can often be verified by moving up more closely to 
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them for a clearer view, and no one since Zeno has supposed that any meta- 
physical hurdles are introduced into this common experience by the lapse 
of time required for its accomplishment. Such verification does absolutely 
presuppose that at least two conditions are fulfilled, however; namely, 
(1) that both the observer and the thing seen are temporally long enough 
to fill the interval of time between the two observations (though not neces- 
sarily long enough to fill it all at one place), and (2) that the different tem- 
poral parts of the thing seen are sufficiently alike that the appearance of 
the one can count as confirming the appearance of the other. If, for example, 
the observer should fall dead, or perhaps vanish in a wisp of smoke, before 
arriving at the time and place of the second, nearer observation, then in 
the most dramatic fashion, he would not have confirmed his previous obser- 
vation by a closer one. Similarly, if the object seen should be annihilated, 
or otherwise lose its identity before the observer got much closer to it, then 
the original perception would not in the least be confirmed by the second 
one. If we suppose that the object first seen was an egg, for instance, and 
that in the interval of time required to move closer to it for a better look it 
became a chick or an omelette, then the second observation would not by 
itself—that is, without recourse to a knowledge of biology or cookery—in 
any way confirm the first ; the temporal parts of the thing seen would not 
be recognizable as parts of the same thing. 

It does need to be noted, however, that such visual confirmation, 
by spatial motion, does not presuppose that the observer is in two places 
at once and nowhere between, or in two places while remaining in only 
one place, or any other such logical absurdity. 

Now similarly, a memory of a thing can sometimes, over a lapse of space, 
be confirmed by moving more closely to it in time, for a better recollection. 
The only reason this is ever doubted by philosophers and common people, 
I believe, is either that they are unwilling to concede, as legitimate conditions 
of this, conditions analogous to those which they unhesitatingly grant for 
visual confirmation by motion in space, or else, that they want to impose 
additional conditions involving logical absurdities, analogous to those just 
cited, which they would never impose upon such visual confirmations by 
spatial motion. 

Thus when, over a lapse of space, I move more closely in time to some- 
thing remembered, to get a clearer recollection of it, we are entitled to suppose 
(1) that both I and the thing remembered are spatially long enough to fill the 
spatial interval between the two recollections (though not necessarily long 
enough to fill it all at one time) ; and (2) that the different spatial parts of 
the thing remembered are sufficiently alike that the memory of the one 
counts as confirming the memory of the other—a condition which is often 
not fulfilled, in such cases as streets and roads which we may think we have 
lost our way on. We are not obliged to suppose, however, that such motion 
through time should require me to be in two times at one place and at no 
time between these, or in two times while remaining in only one time, or 
any other such absurdity. 
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That such confirmation of memory by motion backwards in time is 
possible is clear from what has been demonstrated ; we need only substitute 
for the cane of our previous example something larger and perhaps less 
lasting, such as an earthquake or an explosion. I can, as we have seen, be 
closer in time to such a thing at one place than at another, and there is no 
difficulty in supposing that my memory of it is clearest at that place where 
I am temporally closest to it. Indeed, if the object in question is quite large, 
it is possible that I might be separated from it by a small temporal interval 
in one place, by a larger one in a more southern place, and again by a small 
one in a place still farther south ; for one and the same thing, such as an 
earthquake, might occur at the place midway later than at either of the other 
two. This would entail that I moved back and forth in time in relation to 
it, (though not, of course, in relation to the same spatial part of it). 

This comparison does, however, elicit one interesting difference between 
vision and memory, though it is an epistemological difference and not a 
metaphysical one having anything to do with time. The difference is, that 
I can see an object, only if I am when it is (neglecting stars, etc.), though I 
need not be where it is ; but I can remember an object, without being either 
where or when it is. Thus, if memory were strictly analogous to vision, I 
could not remember a thing unless I were at a place where that object had 
been at one not too distant time or other, and I could there remember every- 
thing which was not too distant in time, whether I had ever seen it or not 
—just as, in vision, I cannot see a thing unless I am at approximately that 
time when that object exists, at one nearby place or another, and at that 
time, I can ordinarily see everything that is not too distant in space. But 
this seems to be but a consequence of the fact that we can remember only 
what we have seen ; in any case, it has no more metaphysical significance 
than the differences that could be cited between, say, seeing and feeling. 


RicHARD TAYLOR 
Brown University. 
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LOCKE ON NUMBER AND INFINITY 


I 


It is, I think, not uncommonly supposed that a good deal of what Locke 
has to say on mathematical matters tends to be fairly unsatisfactory, or 
at least quite muddled. And it certainly is true, I think, that this view is 
the appropriate one, in considering many of the things which Locke wrote. 
But if we hold too generally to this opinion we are very apt to overlook 
some really very interesting things which Locke had to say about certain 
aspects of mathematics, and I should like to try and show, in this paper, 
that in the chapters in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding dealing 
with number and infinity, Locke had some quite worthwhile things to say. 
And I mean this, not in the sense that Locke’s account was a good effort 
in his own day (and suggesting that modern developments have superseded 
it), but rather, quite oppositely, in the sense that what Locke had to say 
really was quite fundamental, and a good deal of modern mathematics 
assumes his position, either explicitly or implicitly. In defending this 
point of view, I shall make every effort to avoid ‘reading into’ Locke 
mathematical concepts which were in fact developed after his time, but I 
shall nevertheless try to show that Locke had an essential insight into a 
number of notions which are basic to some branches of modern mathematics, 
though very likely in a more rigorous form. In showing this, I shall not, of 
course, suggest that Locke was any sort of a mathematician, and I shall 
not even suggest that Locke had any really good idea of what a number is 
(in the sense of giving a definition for ‘ number ’) ; but in spite of these things, 
what he said was, and is, important. 


II 


The question of the definition of number formed an important part of 
the work in the development of modern mathematical logic, and an answer 
to the specific question ‘ what is a number ?’ was first given by Frege, and 
developed by Russell. In a well-known passage Russell* states: “‘ The 
question ‘ what is a number’ is one which has been often asked, but has 
only been correctly answered in our own time. The answer was given by 
Frege in 1884, in his Grundlagen der Arithmetik”’. This statement suggests 
rather strongly that the Frege, or Frege-Russell, definition of a number as 
a class of classes similar to some given class is the only correct definition, 


1Throughout this paper, references to the Hssay will be to the edition of A. C. Fraser 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press 1894), Vol. I., and will be given by book, chapter, and section, 
in that order. 

2B. Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London : George Allen and 
Unwin, 1919), p. 11. 
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but this is surely an unduly restricted point of view. Instead of attempting 
to answer directly the question ‘ what is a number ?’ we can go about the 
matter a bit differently and ask first, ‘how does a number behave ?’, and 
then, ‘ what behaves like a number ?’ ; and then the answer to the question 
‘what is a number ? ’ is ‘ a number is anything that behaves like a number ’.® 
We may say, for instance, ‘a class of classes behaves like a number ’, but 
we may also say that the numerals ‘1’, ‘2’, ‘3’, etc., behave like numbers, 
as do the words ‘ one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, etc. And part of what I wish to 
suggest in the course of this paper is that Locke, in the Essay, said things 
about the behaviour of numbers which, even in the light of modern develop- 
ments, and indeed, because of some developments, can be shown to be 
defensible. 

Locke begins his treatment of number by stating that we have an idea 
of unity, or one, and, further, that it is ‘‘ the most universal idea we have ” 
(II.xvi.l), since it can be applied to everything. Given the number one, 
then, we may, Locke indicates, obtain any other number “ by repeating 
this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions together ” (II.xvi.2). It 
is, I think, insufficiently recognized that this description is just that of the 
modern inductive definition of numbers greater than unity (or, perhaps more 
often, greater than zero). There are many formal statements of this defin- 
ition,* but the following passage from Heyting® is particularly Lockean in 
tone : 

We start with the notion of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. 
They are so familiar to us, that it is difficult to reduce this notion 
to simpler ones. Yet I shall try to describe their sense in plain words. 
In the perception of an object we conceive the notion of an entity 
by a process of abstracting from the particular qualities of the object. 
We also recognize the possibility of an indefinite repetition of the 
conception of entities. In these notions lies the source of the concept 
of natural numbers. 

In considering numbers, Locke treats only the natural numbers, or 
positive integers,* and for this he is taken to task by Aaron’: “‘ Judged 
even by the standards of his own day Locke’s description of number is 
defective. To begin with he falls into the strange fault of considering integers 
alone ’’. But this objection, it seems to me, rests upon an improper under- 


*This is the approach taken by e.g. R. L. Goodstein, Recursive Number Theory 
(Amsterdam : North-Holland Publishing Company, 1957), p. 5. 

{See e.g. S. C. Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics (Amsterdam : North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1952), p. 20. 

5A. Heyting, Intuitionism, An Introduction (Amsterdam : North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1956), p. 13. 

Si.e., in Chapter XVI. Later, in Chapter XVII, ‘ Of Infinity ’, Locke makes mention 
of fractions in connexion with the process of sub-division of a cube, but it is evident 
that he does not think of ‘}’, ‘}’, ‘4’ etc. as naming numbers but as indicating the 
operations of dividing the object. 

7R. I. Aaron, John Locke (London : Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 160. Aaron’s 
criticism of Locke’s account of number is closely based on that of Leibniz : G. W. Leib- 
niz, New Essays Concerning Human Understanding, trans. by. A. G. Langley (La Salle : 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1949). 
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standing of what it was that Locke was trying to do. That is, Locke was 
primarily concerned with indicating what is given to us in experience, and 
in saying that we are presented with the natural numbers only, he was 
anticipating the later famous remark of Kronecker’s ‘God made the in- 
tegers, all the rest is the work of man’’. And whether or not one actually 
agrees with this position, there certainly seems very little reason, when con- 
sidering what is given to us in experience, to agree with Aaron’s statement 
that ‘‘ the unit, after all, is a composite ’’. It just seems quite false to suggest 
that the number 1 ts a composite of its fractional parts, either from the 
point of view of experience, or of formal number theory, in which the integers 
are fundamental to the definition of all other numbers. It is nothing to the 
point to criticize Locke for failing to consider fractional or irrational numbers, 
since this was not his purpose—he was concerned only with indicating the 
process of construction of positive integers of any desired magnitude. Indeed 
there seems good reason to suppose, both from the placing and content of 
Chapter XVI, that Locke’s primary concern in his treatment of number 
was to provide a basis for his analysis of infinity. And for this, a consider- 
ation of positive integers was quite sufficient ; Locke’s fault was in the 
naming of his sixteenth chapter—he should have said ‘ Of Natural Number’ 
or ‘ Of Integer Number ’. 

But then, even if we agree that positive integers are the subject matter, 
Aaron maintains, again following Leibniz, that ‘‘ Locke’s account must 
still be written down as unsatisfactory’. But while belabouring Locke’s 
account as inadequate, Aaron puts forward nothing of his own that will 
bear much criticism. Concerning Locke’s description of the generation of 
the number two by the process of adding one to a given unit, Aaron states : 
“Surely this is no adequate account of 2 and of its relation to 1”. The 
only reply to this is that it is an adequate account—what other is there ? 
The point here, which Aaron fails to recognize, and which Locke should be 
given credit for seeing clearly, is that there is no definition of the positive 
integers more fundamental than the inductive definition in terms of repeated 
application of the successor function. In stressing the process of number 
generation, Locke insures that he will be able to construct any number which 
he can name, and in this he clearly anticipates the modern Intuitionist 
mathematicians. And it certainly seems evident that a definition of a 
number in terms of constructability is a good deal more fundamental than 
the subsequent naming of the number, a point which both Leibniz and Aaron 
seem to miss. Clearly, Aaron’s questions “And why does the number 2 
reappear in 200? What is there common in 2, 20, 200, 2000, and so on ?” 
are based upon a confusion between a number and its name. The repetition 
of the sign ‘2’ in ‘ 20’ has essentially nothing at all to do with the number 
named by ‘ 20’, since the same number (defined inductively) is named by 
the signs ‘ XX’ and ‘10100’. It ts essential to the number named by the 
symbol ‘ 20 ’ that it has as prime factors the numbers (and only the numbers) 
named by the symbols ‘2’, ‘2’, and ‘5’, since this is true no matter what 
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we name the factors. A good deal of ‘number magic’ is based upon this 
ambiguity, and it is, of course, essential to keep comments of Locke’s account 
free of it. 


Ill 


The concept of generating numbers by repetition was, as noted above, 
fundamental to Locke’s treatment of infinity. It may be stressed that, 
insofar as it could be discussed at all, infinity was, for Locke, a quantitative 
concept, but in considering Locke’s writings on this topic it is necessary 
to continue to concentrate attention on the process of generating a number 
by induction, and to distinguish this process from, in particular, the pro- 
perties of any number thus generated. Thus we may speak of obtaining 
the number 2 by adding one more to the number 1, or we may speak of such 
properties of this number as the irrationality of its square root or its lack 
of divisors other than itself and 1. And, of course, there is a sense in saying 
that a number is (at least partially) defined either by specifying its pro- 
perties, or by specifying the method of its construction. This point is im- 
portant, since, as we have seen, Locke is primarily concerned with the 
process of generation and, indeed, for Locke and all his contemporaries, as 
far as infinity was concerned, there was no possibility of attempting to discuss 
the properties of an infinite number, since the phrase ‘infinite number’ 
struck them as contradictory. Leibniz® puts the point forcefully : ‘ But 
there is no infinite number, neither line nor other infinite quantity, if these 
are understood as veritable wholes, as it is easy to prove”. This matter, 
though perhaps well-known, needs bringing out, for when O’Connor® says : 
“ Locke did not succeed in giving a correct definition of the phrase ‘ infinite 
number’. This was a mathematical discovery which was not made until 
the nineteenth century ”’, his use of the word ‘ succeed ’ suggests that Locke 
was in fact trying to give a definition to the phrase ‘ infinite number ’, and 
this suggestion is, I think, mistaken. That is, since there was no concept 
of a ‘ completed infinite ’ in Locke’s time, there can be no reason to suppose 
that he ever thought of trying to give a definition for it, and thus there 
can be no question of his ‘ not succeeding’. The point is perhaps obvious, 
but it needs stressing, for otherwise we lose track of what it was that Locke 
was trying to do. 

The essential point in considering infinity as a process of number gener- 
ation is that the process is non-ending—in Locke’s phrase : “ And this 
endless addition or addibility (if any one like the word better) of numbers, 
so apparent to the mind, is that I think, which gives us the clearest and 
most distinct idea of infinity ” (II.xvi.8). That is, for his account of infinity 
Locke requires, not only the method of constructing numbers indicated 
in Chapter XVI, but also the postulate ‘ for every number there is a greater 
number’. An interesting aspect of Locke’s account is that he indicates 

SLeibniz, op. cit., p. 161. 

*D. J. O'Connor, John Locke (London : Penguin Books, 1952), p. 55. 
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that the endlessness of the additive process is independent of the actual 
empirical features of the spatio-temporal world, which opens up the possi- 
bility that we could, by mathematical induction, construct a number which 
had no empirical application; as he says: “ our ideas are not always proofs 
of the existence of things ” (II.xvii.4). This is not, of course, to say that the 
idea of infinity is non-empirical, for infinity is the endless process of adding 
one more ; but the process might lead to a number too big to apply to any 
spatio-temporal collection. But, Locke says, “ we are apt to think that space 
in itself is actually boundless, to which imagination the idea of space or 
expansion of itself naturally leads us’ (II.xvii.4). And, in the end, Locke 
does suppose that for every number there is a corresponding unit of space, 
and of time, so that if the number series is endless (as it is) so also are space 
and time. But what is really important in this is the fact that Locke makes 
his ideas of space and time dependent on his number theory ; mathematics 
guides us to the actual properties of the physical world, and it is meaningless 
to speak of the spatio-temporal properties of the world except with reference 
to the number system. 

In connexion with this point, I think it must be urged that Fraser’s” 
suggestion ‘that the ideas of Quantity (in space, duration, or number) 
and Infinity are incompatible, and that the true infinite is wnquantifiable. 
Accordingly space and duration at last disappear in the mysteries of Im- 
mensity and Eternity. This section may be compared with Kant’s solution 
of his first antinomy.” is a great mistake. Surely the last sentence should 
read “‘ Kant’s ‘solution’ ’’," and Locke’s clear account of the endless 
generation of numbers and their application to space and time is altogether 
preferable to a retreat to ‘ mysteries’. This is, I am afraid, a good example 
of the sort of really unfortunate commentary to which Locke’s concepts of 
number and infinity have been subjected ; almost without exception, Fraser’s 
remarks on Locke’s text show him to be markedly inferior as a mathematical 
philosopher. In changing Locke’s ‘ repetition’ and ‘ adding one’ to ‘ in- 
tellectual need for continuing ’, “ mental obligation ’, ‘ must increase ’, etc., 
he introduces an extraneous element which is not at all necessary to Locke’s 
purpose, and his use of such terms as ‘ obscure ’, ‘ incompleteness ’, ‘ mys- 
tery ’, and so on only serves to throw into contrast the soundness of Locke’s 
treatment. I hope I may, in this paper, give some indication of how much 
Locke’s text deserves to survive the Leibniz- and Kant-inspired commentary 
that has been heaped upon it. 

In treating of infinite space and time, Locke speaks of infinity as extend- 
ing in more than one way—in all directions for space and towards both 
past and future for time. Locke defines Eternity as the ‘ putting together’ 
of the infinite past and the infinite future, but the note of hesitation in his 
account—‘‘ Eternity ; which, I suppose, will find to be nothing else but the 
turning this infinity of number both ways, @ parte ante, and a parte post, as 


10Fraser, op. cit., p. 281, n. 2. 


118ee e.g. G. E. Moore, Some Main Problems of Philosophy (London : George Allen 
and Unwin, 1953), Chapter IX. 
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they speak ”’ (II.xvii.10), suggests that he was apprehensive lest, in joining 
the infinite past and the infinite future to form Eternity, he be faced with 
a double-sized infinity ; and “ adding two infinities together’, as he later 
remarks, is an absurdity ‘‘ too gross to be confuted”’ (II.xvii.20). The 
mathematical model which we now use in this connexion is the entire integer 
number system, the future being represented by positive integers and the 
past by negative integers ; and the one-to-one correspondence of integers 
to positive integers shows that there are no more integers altogether than 
there are positive integers. But it is important to see that this was not 
Locke’s solution and that he, in fact, never really treats Eternity at all, but 
only its two parts, infinite past and infinite future, separately. And the 
reason for this is that the concept of an infinity open at both ends was in- 
admissible to Locke ; he discusses the idea of an infinity with a last term 
but no first term—‘ the idea of eternal, @ parte ante, or of a duration with- 
out a beginning, is but a negative idea” (II.xvii.l4)—but he evidently 
disapproves of it. Locke did not see that, when discussing the series of 
negative numbers, the word ‘ beginning’ is ambiguous: we may speak of 
the series having no beginning, when the ‘ direction ’ of the series is defined 
still by reference to increasing positive integers, but we may also speak of 
the series beginning with —1 and proceeding by the process of adding —1 
more, in an exact analogy of the formation of the positive integers. Such 
a procedure is quite compatible with Locke’s notion of infinity, but he does 
not introduce negative numbers, and he avoids the question of Eternity 
by ‘turning his view’ (how unavoidable is the spatial terminology !) first 
forwards and then backwards and noting that each is infinite separately. 

We have seen that Locke’s concept of infinity is based upon the repeated 
application of the operation of ‘adding one more’, starting with a given 
unity ; to the related question of applying the operation of ‘ dividing into 
two’, starting with a given unity, Locke devotes but little attention. Of 
these problems (applied to space), Locke feels that of “the least space ” 
to be “ the easier of the two, and more within our comprehension ”’ (II.xvii. 
18), though we have no more “ positive idea ” of a “ least space’, than we 
have of a “ greatest space”’. Locke sees that the operation of division is 
as endless as the operation of generating the positive integers, and in speaking 
of “‘ infinite divisibility ’”’ he says : ‘‘ He that thinks on a cube of an inch 
diameter, has a clear and positive idea of it in his mind, and so can frame 
one of }, }, 4, and so on, till he has the idea in his thoughts of something 
very little ; but yet reaches not the idea of that incomprehensible littleness 
which division can produce ” (II.xvii.18) ; but he has no positively stated 
idea of the process of constructing the above fractions by repeated division 
by 2, and certainly no concept of the general process of generating fractions 
within the schema I/n, where n is a positive integer. Locke was correct in 
concentrating attention on the natural numbers, since they form the basis 
for the development of all other numbers ; but he could not have known 
this, and it was not his reason for doing only what he did, and not more. 
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Locke’s empirical approach directed him to the natural (indeed the name is 
appropriate) numbers, but it was left to ‘“‘ some mathematicians’, “‘ of ad. 
vanced speculations ’’, to develop number theory forward from this foun. 
dation. 
IV 

In considering Locke’s treatment of number and infinity I have tried 
to bring out some points of value which have been, I think, insufficiently 
stressed. In reading the Essay it is perhaps easy to feel that what Locke 
had to say on these matters is too naive and adds nothing much to the 
understanding of mathematics ; and certainly Locke was no mathematician. 
But part of the philosopher’s task is to point out these obvious things which 
people seem unable to see, and the question in connexion with Locke is 
not ‘ why would anyone say these things—they’re quite evident ’, but rather 
‘why would anyone want to say anything else, if he were looking for funda- 
mentals’. The foundations of such modern developments as recursive 
number theory, Intuitionism, and metamathematics contain statements 
concerning numbers and infinity very like those which Locke made, and 
made for much the same reasons—to set down first what is most clear and 
familiar. Locke’s contribution was to point the way to how much could 
be obtained from the simple basis of a given number and the process of 
adding one more. 

Epwarp E. Dawson 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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THE CONTEXT OF KANT’S ETHICAL THOUGHT — II 


Ill 
THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF KANT’S CRITICAL THOUGHT 


As Vaihinger has remarked, “‘ One could, with full justice, entitle Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason : Kant’s Theory of Experience”’.“! Accordingly, we 
shall succeed in pointing out the essential characteristics of Kant’s critical 
philosophy if we can make clear the essential characteristics of the experience 
which provides his methodological starting-point. 

We discern at the outset that neither form nor matter alone suffices to 
account for experience. Kant rejected the view that form alone could 
provide the given foundational experience*® when he rejected rationalism 
in all its dogmatic forms. Knowledge seemed secure under rationalism for 
its judgments were thought to be a prior: ; that is, their truth was believed 
to depend not on the character of existent things but merely on the nature 
of reason and its concepts. The truth of such judgments was thought to 
be assured by the rational principle of contradiction, since the predicate 
concept could not be disassociated from the subject concept without contra- 
diction. But Hume’s clear thinking disclosed the fact that all the a priori 
judgments of rationalism were analytic, and that the connection between 
subject and predicate was always wholly contingent in judgments relating 
to matters of fact. By showing that it was quite possible to conceive the 
opposite of any matter of fact without contradiction, Hume showed that 
judgments of matters of fact were actually synthetic. In terms of the logic 
he had at hand, Hume concluded that such propositions could not be a@ priori 
but were always a posteriori, their truth depending entirely on the observed 
connection of subject and predicate. Thus Hume concluded that any con- 
fidence in the necessity of the connection between subject and predicate 
in any proposition regarding matters of fact depended solely on the learned 
habits of the observer, that is, on his customary experience of such sequences. 
Hume here reasserted what Plato, Aristotle, and many other philosophers 
had known—that essence and existence are distinct,“ and that the world 
of appearance is not the product of reason alone, coming into existence or 
going out of existence at reason’s command. Hume thus confronted both 
rationalism and empiricism with this challenge : If you profess to speak 
with necessity you will be speaking only analytically and trivially. 

“lVaihinger, H., op. cit., p. 7. 

‘2We must not confuse a given experience with the given in experience. The given 
in experience is that material component in experience of which we are aware only by 
analysis. Given experience is experience as apprehended or lived through. It includes 
given elements and elements supplied by the knower ; it is ‘ given’ in the sense that 
it is posited as the foundation of transcendental argument which is concerned to reveal 


the presuppositional conditions of such experience. 
*“KdrV, B279, 298 : Kemp Smith, pp. 247, 259; KdU, p. 480 : CotJ, p. 56. 
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We find support for Hume’s position in human experience. Science cannot 
deduce from the concept of an axe-head the fact that it will or will not float. 
Science found the road to its achievements in Newtonian physics in the 
experimental method. Moreover, Hume’s rejection of rationalism is borne 
out in morality. All that pure reason can deduce from the good as a basic 
concept of reason in ethics is that one should do good. This, as Kant noted, 
is merely an empty tautology.“ Similarly, the demand of reason that 
happiness be commensurate with virtue is daily negated by both man and 
the weather.* 

Aesthetic experience obviously cannot be understood in terms of form 
alone. Here, sole reliance on form involves us in a contradiction in terms, 
since under such a conception we would confront a formal (non-aesthetic), 
aesthetic experience. Kant selected the term “ aesthetic judgment ”’ for a 
judgment that was strictly speaking non-cognitive since he thought no one 
could identify a judgment bearing this name with a cognitive judgment 
without encountering this contradiction (KdU, p. 202). 

Thus the attempt to derive all knowledge and experience from reason 
alone is hopeless. As Kant says, “‘ The understanding has to face the charge 
of barrenness since it deals only with the universal, and so has to be satisfied 
with abstractions”’ (A, p. 31). If reason attempts to give us knowledge 
about matters of fact it must rest content with verbal definitions and trivial- 
ity. Nor can it escape this triviality by drawing on the powers of the sub- 
jective imagination, for this would be a direct appeal to mere fancy. Fancy 
need not be trivial, but neither is it necessary ; it may be harmless, but it 
may also be pernicious if it is presented to us as knowledge of the external 
world. The distinction between the internal subjective world and the ex- 
ternal objective world is one which cannot be maintained by reason alone. 
Knowledge and experience, however, depend essentially upon this distinction. 
Reason cannot be allowed to forget the limitations of essence in the presence 
of existence ; it must, in its search for real knowledge, take into account 
the resisting influence of matter. 

Kant likewise rejected the view that matter alone could provide an 
adequate foundation for experience, and in so doing he rejected empiricism, 
This insight too was not the discovery of any one philosopher ; it was deeply 
imbedded in Kant’s somewhat heterogeneous heritage from Plato, Aristotle, 
Leibniz, and Wolff. As the concepts of rationalism were found to be empty, 
so the data of empiricism were found to be blind. 

All our material knowledge, Kant found, is both synthetic (based on 
judgments in which the predicate concept adds something not contained 
in the subject) and a posteriori (restricted to judgments based on observable 
instances which provide the connection between the subjects and the predi- 
cates of these synthetic propositions). Empiricism, in offering us merely 
synthetic a posteriort knowledge, is hopelessly blind and unstable, for one 


“LoE, pp. 25-6. This rejection by Kant of ethical rationalism (formalism) has been 
overlooked by most students of Kantian ethics. 


*KdU, p. 482: CotJ, pp. 58-9. 
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can know only what he has experienced (Idem). It cannot enable us to 
anticipate the future in any way, or to establish contact with the past. It 
isolates us in a specious present which, shut off from past and future, finally 
disappears altogether. Nor can empiricism account for our errors in per- 
ception. If all knowledge comes from the matter given in experience, what 
is given must be accepted at face value. As a consequence, the distinction 
between appearance and reality is lost and with it the possibility of error 
which is essential to knowledge.“ The empiricist waits in vain for matter 
to present itself in a fashion so orderly that it is immediately clear and use- 
able by the observer ; the most obvious empirical fact (witness the plight 
of extreme realists) is that data apart from epistemological interpretation 
are chaotic. 

But experience in the various areas of human life is not mere chaos, and 
the presence of order in experience forces us to reject empiricism even as 
it forced us to reject rationalism. Science, if denied all recourse to form 
and forced to depend solely on matter, on the sensuous given, would be a 
science without laws—a contradiction in terms. 

In ethics empiricism inevitably ends in subjectivism. Moral obligation 
is quickly reduced to the mere feeling of obligation. One is obligated so 
long as one feels obligated, but no longer. Accordingly, a suitable reply to 
a moral injunction would be the simple statement, “I feel no obligation ”’. 
That this will not serve to account for legal, much less moral, imperatives, 
seems obvious. 

In art, empiricism reduces aesthetic judgment to a mere judgment of 
agreeableness and thus once again to complete subjectivism. To judge that 
a painting is beautiful would be merely to remark “I am pleased”. If one 
were revolted by the finest work of Bach, and found the greatest thrill in 
listening to ‘ London Bridge ’, one would not be lacking in taste. He would 
be merely liking and disliking. As in all other areas of experience, we are 
finally reduced by empiricism to isolation in time, place, and thought. 

Form without matter and matter without form lead the knower into 
the hopeless isolation which Kant described in his treatment of egoism, 
fave that now the individual is lost even to himself, along with all know- 
ledge and experience. Both form and matter, therefore, must be ingredient 
in experience. 

The second characteristic of the given experience whose reality we must 
presuppose and whose nature we are trying to explain, is correlative to the 
first—the formal and material components of experience must be different 
and distinct. This second feature differs from the first in that it arouses 
us to the danger of the attempt to ignore the presence of both formal and 
material components by postulating a formal-matter or material-form 
designed to avoid the difficulties of belief in mere form or mere matter, 

Rationalists, for example, may use the terms ‘form’ and ‘ matter ’, 
but in their analysis they tend to merge them into a formal-matter, as a 

“KdrV, B235 : Kemp Smith, p. 220. 
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purely rational unity of form and matter. On such a view the knower, in 
the act of knowing, is said to become aware of a given unity of form and 
matter by means of reason alone. But this manoeuvre is of no avail, for 
the conditions which Kant has found to be essential to experience are ignored. 
Essence and existence are once again identified. There is no restriction on 
fantasy, and thus, the ‘ knowledge ’ of the external world which is alleged 
is in fact false. Whatever is offered as knowledge of matters of fact can still 
be denied without contradiction. 

In like manner an empiricist may argue that there is material-form, that 
matter as presented to the knower is already impregnated with formal 
components. All one has to do is perceive, for a unitary experience of 
material-form is given in sensation. But this will not suffice either, because 
the object of knowledge is lost in the immediacy of sense. In the absence of 
the distinction between appearance and reality the possibility of negation 
and error essential to objectivity and knowledge is sacrificed. We are left 
again in the plight of the extreme realists. 

Thus it is fundamental to Kantian philosophy that form and matter 
be epistemologically distinct. They must be brought together in the synthesis 
of knowledge as components which, as given, are essentially different. The 
effort to bring them together as a unity before the process of knowing takes 
place destroys polarities essential to knowledge : those of appearance and 
reality, the one and the many, and essence and existence. To find a pro- 
positional vehicle adequate to these requirements, Kant combines in a new 
propositional form the synthetic character of the empiricist’s a poster- 
tori judgments with the a priori character of the rationalist’s analytic judg- 
ments. In one proposition Kant combines synthesis—which provides for 
the multiplicity and diversity of parts (the many)—and a priority—which 
provides for the necessity of relating them in a unity (the one). Thus, the 
logical structure of propositions which are to articulate experience is syn- 
thetic a priori. We need synthetic a priori judgments in which the subject 
is bound in a relation of a priori necessity to a predicate that is not contained 
in the subject according to the principle of identity. This union cannot be 
achieved by either the subject or the predicate alone ; sole reliance on the 
subject will give us only the inadequate judgments of a priori analyticity, 
and sole reliance on the predicate, only synthetic a posteriori judgments. 
The union of subject and predicate in the mode of necessity can only be 
achieved with the help of a third thing, namely, the actuality of experience 
from which we started and in the perspective of which the proposition be- 
comes transcendentally analytic. The given experience, then, which it is 
the task of critical philosophy to explain, is itself the wnion of diverse and 
distinct material and formal components ; and because it is a necessary 
union, it can be articulated only by means of synthetic a priori propositions, 

Our attempt to grasp the essential characteristics of experience, which 
is the starting-point of Kant’s synthetic method, has led us now to the 
starting-point of his analytic method and to the central and specific problem 
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of his critical philosophy in all of the Critiques. In order to understand fully 
the nature of the given experience on which the synthetic transcendental 
method rests, we must now face the central question in Kantian philosophy 
—‘‘ How are synthetic a priori judgments possible ? ’’*? To understand the 
possibility of synthetic a priori judgments, we must recognize two factors 
of pre-eminent importance : (1) Kant’s distinction between the phenomenal, 
the noumenal, the conceptual and the sensible, and (2) Kant’s account of 
the agency of the subject. 

(1) Our first task is to understand how the unity of subject and predicate 
can be attained without dissolving one into the other, that is, without re- 
linquishing the true distinctness and individuality of each by the appeal 
to a third thing.** After we have admitted that matter and form must be 
introduced as distinct components into experience we must recognize that 
there is a difference between the ‘ object’ of experience—the derived unity 
of form and matter which is the ‘ given experience’ of the transcendental 
argument—and the ingredients that enter into it. That this object can be 
neither a concept nor a percept follows analytically from our recognition of 
the need for both form and matter as epistemologically distinct components 
brought together in a unity providing knowledge. If the parts though 
distinct from one another must yet be present in a unity, this unity cannot 
be identified with either original component. We must have a conceptual 
component (the categories, the ideas of reason) and a non-conceptual, 
material component (sensibility) in addition to the ‘ object’ of experience 
as the unified combination of these components. 

This is how Kant acknowledges the need for the separation of appearance 
and reality and still avoids the mistake of empiricism. By distinguishing 
the given in experience (not to be confused with ‘ given experience’ as a 
fact) from that which can be recognized as experience,® he allows for the 
possibility of confusion and error, for mistakes in perception. That which 
we take to be true is never known to be so with immediacy ; that which is 
given in immediacy is never an object of experience. Thus the object of 
experience is only appearance in relation to the thing in itself.®° 

This distinction of the object of experience from the Ding an sich and 
from the conceptual components is also required in order to avoid the 
mistakes of rationalism. This is evident in Kant’s analysis of the antinomies 
and the paralogisms and in his insistence that concepts as such are empty.*! 

“‘KdrV, B19 : Kemp Smith, p. 55. 


“KdrV, B13 ff. : Kemp Smith, p. 50 ff. 


““We must keep in mind Kant’s distinction between the objects of ap ce, 
which are the objects of inner sense that can be recognized and talked about, and the 
objects of experience, the phenomenal objects for which the employment of all cate- 
gories is required (Prol, sec. 18). In addition to both of these types of objects, Kant 
recognizes representations ( Vorstellungen) which are the components the knower shapes 
into phenomenal objects. But we must not regard representations as the given, since 
they too are “ phenomenal ”’ in a loose sense of the word and not “ noumenal ” ; that 
is, they are a part of conscious awareness and, as such, are already the product of the 
activity of the knower. (KdrV, B317-321 ff. : Kemp Smith, pp. 276-281 ; Prol, sec. 21a). 


“KdrV, B307 ff., B310: Kemp Smith, pp. 267-8, 272; Prol, secs. 14, 15. 
“KdrV, Bl, B433 ff.: Kemp Smith, pp. 41, 384 ff.; Prol, secs. 46-56. 
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If reason could legislate the object of experience and if the object of experi- 
ence were not fundamentally different from its rational components, we 
could not account for the discrepancies between the world of experience 
and the demands of reason. For example, the world reveals an endless 
causal series whose first cause can never be reached. Yet reason demands 
a first cause to explain the causal chain. Similarly, reason demands the 
complete good, the perfect observance of the moral law and the just equi- 
valence of happiness and the worthiness to be happy. Yet the world of 
experience does not honour this demand. Consequently, the conceptual 
rational component of knowledge cannot be identified with the object of 
experience. We must be aware, therefore, of both the conceptual component 
and the object of experience. The conceptual component, furthermore, 
must adapt itself to the independence of the sensibility, since it is unable 
to reshape the given according to its whim.5® The object of experience 
cannot be regarded as a category or concept unless one holds that reason 
alone can account for both reality and experience ; but this leads to the 
antinomies. Nor can the object of experience be regarded as merely sensible 
unless one holds that the material component exhausts both reality and 
experience ; this leads to the chaos of the indifferent ‘truth’ of veridical 
and illusory experience. Both these views lead to the denial of negation, 
and thus destroy the separability essential for objective determination. 
But as we noted earlier (n.49), we must not conclude that these 
components constitute all of conscious awareness. This mistake is easily 
made since Kant often saves the word ‘experience’ for cognitive ex- 
perience, for the experience of objects in space and time fully ordered by 
the categories of the understanding. Kant’s treatment is further complicated 
by the fact that he sometimes refers to the inner awareness of duty as an 
awareness of the noumenal, viz. as free will. Usually, however, he does not 
make this mistake, but he recognizes that even the awareness of oneself a8 
a member of the intelligible world is only the awareness of one’s noumenal 
self as it appears but not as it is in itself.°* Nonetheless, this awareness of 
the appearance of the noumenal self is clearly not a phenomenal appearance 
in the strict sense of ‘phenomenal’. This selfawareness is not ordered by 
the categories of the understanding. We need not elaborate these com- 
plexities here. The point for us to note is that conscious awareness, or 
experience in a common sense usage of the term, is recognized by Kant. 
And this ‘ experience ’ is far broader than cognitive experience (experience 
in the strict sense of Erfahrung).** At the same time this non-phenomenal 


528K drV, Bxi : Kemp Smith, p. 34 ; Prol, sec. 13, Remark II. Here in his refutation 
of idealism Kant gives a very clear statement of the need for things in themselves with 
independence and resistance in order to account for the independence of the sensible 
given from conceptual control. (Cf. KdpV, p. 6 : Beck, p. 120.) Kant always describes 
sensation as the way in which the subject is affected. (KdrV, B208, passim : Kemp Smith 
p. 201, passim.) See also Kant und das Ding an sich, by Erich Adickes. 

83Gr, p. 311 : Paton, p. 119; KdrV, B158, B334 : Kemp Smith, pp. 169, 287. Cf., 
Schrader, G., ‘“‘ The Thing in Itself in Kantian Philosophy ”’, Review of Metaphysics, 
vol. 2, No. 7, March 1949, pp. 28 ff. 

54Kant is well aware of this broader range of ‘ experience ’, and in fact he uses the 
term “ Erfahrung’’ in this non-technical sense in several of his writings, including 
the first Critique, the Anthropologie, the Religion, the Grundlegung, and several articles, 
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experience is neither noumenal nor merely sensible, nor merely conceptual, 
though all of these factors are ingredient in it as they are in phenomenal 
experience. 

(2) We must now consider the second fundamental factor which is pre- 
supposed by our acceptance of the reality of synthetic a priori judgments 
as a unity of truly divergent components in terms of a third thing, namely, 
that knowledge is the partial product of the knowing agent, of a subject 
who also makes an essential contribution to experience. 

Since form and matter are held to be epistemologically distinct if know- 
ledge is to be possible, and since they must be related for the fulfilment of 
this knowledge, it follows that there must be some agency to relate them. 
We have already seen that neither component functioning by itself can 
relate form to content without destroying the distinction between them. 
It is also easily seen that these components cannot be related by an agency 
external to the knower. If we were to suppose the existence of an external 
knower who achieved the synthesis of these components on our behalf 
and presented them to us in a synthetic unity, we, as knowers, would receive 
these components in that unified manner which, we have seen, makes know- 
ledge impossible. Every perception and thought would then have the same 
epistemological pedigree ; there would be no possibility of error or illusion. 
There could be, therefore, no knowledge at all. 

Kant’s central idea is that the unity of knowledge must not precede 
the activity of the subject knower but rather must be the product of his 
own agency. Otherwise knowledge is impossible. The knower must be both 
receptive of the material of intuition and productive of both the categories 
of the understanding and of their application to the material of intuition. 
The knowledge attained by the knower must be the result of the employ- 
ment of his own faculties. It must be the consequence of the blending of 
the conceptual and material components which apart from his agency would 
remain separated and deficient for knowledge—the former being empty, 
and the latter being blind. 

This is the Copernican Revolution which points to the necessity of 
spontaneity in the subject, of a creative force in him sufficient to determine 
objects. Kant is we here on the autonomy of the subject in the attain- 


especially the article on * Theorie und Praxis ” in which this usage occurs repeatedly. 
(Cf. “‘ Theorie und Praxis”, pp. 359, 367, 370; Rel, pp. 159, 204 ; A, p. 28.) And in 
the first Critique we find, among others, the following passage : “ Pure reason contains, 
not indeed in its speculative, but in a certain practical employment, namely in the 
moral employment, principles of the possibility of experience [Erfahrung], namely, of 
such actions as, in accordance with moral precepts could [kénnten] be encountered in 
the history of mankind . . referring to the sensible world, viewed, however, as being 
an object of pure reason in its practical employment’. (KdrV, B835 : Kemp Smith, 
p. 637 ff. This translation is my adaptation of Kemp Smith’s.) 

%KdrV, Bxvi, Bxxiii : Kemp Smith, pp. 22, 25. (The influence of the noumenal is 
also involved in the agency of the subject.) 

5*T do not want to leave the impression that it is a task of the knower to apply the 
forms of intuition, for intuition is already formed-matter, and the knower’s agency 
has already been expressed at this ard (Cf. Schrader, G., “‘ The Transcendental 
Ideality and Empirical Reality of Kant’s Space and Time’, Review of Metaphysics, 
vol. IV, No. 4, June 1951.) 
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ment of knowledge. The subject does not make his basic concepts arbitrarily 
nor does he create the given material ; yet he cannot have experience until 
he has produced by the spontaneity of his own reason the forms of the 
understanding and achieved an embodiment of them in terms of the given 
matter. The achievement of this combination from the components is his 
own. Its adequacy or inadequacy is, in part, his own responsibility.®” 

The subject is not to be understood, however, simply as an individual 
devoid of all self-transcendence. To do so would deny again the formal 
component of knowledge and experience. A mere individual and idiosyn- 
cratic subject could not be the agent unifying form and matter in know- 
ledge. A purely subjective individual would have no enduring structure 
or character ; he would lack the temporal, spatial, and conceptual continuity 
required for knowledge. Objectivity could have no meaning for such a 
purely subjective entity who had nothing in common with other: knowing 
agents. Objectivity and community with others are essential characteristics 
of experience. Thus, in order to account for the experience and the know- 
ledge which we do have, Kant introduces a “ transcendental unity of apper- 
ception ” which is common to all rational beings.®* The spontaneity of the 
subject in producing the conceptual components of knowledge must be 
well-ordered and universal—an expression of reason. 

On the other hand, we must not interpret the knowing agent simply 
as universal. The subject cannot be merely the transcendental unity of 
apperception for he would then be merely a formal structure. Devoid of 
all sensible intuition, he would have no access to the material component 
of knowledge and be unable to apply the universal categories of thought. 
The forms of universality can be made determinate only by a subject who 
through intuition is provided with the content of sensibility which is unique 
for each subject.5® He is differentiated as the knower by the impress of 
sensibility upon him. Were he not so differentiated, there would be no 
content by means of which his universality could be brought into determinate 
expression. And were sensibility not independent of his manipulative 
powers, there would be no restraint upon his fancy. There is no real sig- 
nificance to a content that is not resistant to form. And hence the noumenal 
must be presupposed as the ground of sensibility such that the world of 
appearance that is formed by the agency of the knower is the appearance, 
not of the knower’s fancy, but of the world of things in themselves. The 
subject, either as sheer particularity or as mere universality, as wholly 
material or wholly formal, is unfit to serve in the capacity of knower. He 
can never escape the subjective chaos or the objective emptiness of these 
extremes. 


5’7KdrV, A96, 104 ff., B136 ff. : Kemp Smith, pp. 129 ff., 155 ff. We see also that the 
Copernican knower fulfils the conditions set down for one who has rational as opposed 
to mere historical knowledge. The extent of his responsibility is, of course, quite re- 
stricted in this theoretical sphere. Here we are not speaking of what could properly 
be called moral responsibility. We do have technical responsibility, however, since the 
knower must think in certain ways if he is to acquire experience. 

58Ibid., B135, 143-5: pp. 155, 160-1; Prol, p. 49 ff. : Carus, p. 56 ff. 

5**KdrV, B146, 149 : Kemp Smith, pp. 162-3. 

*KdrV, B344-5, passim : Kemp Smith, p. 293, passim. 
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Thus the concept of a subject adequate to our needs in the explanation 
of synthetic a priori knowledge must have characteristics both of universality 
and particularity. Nor can he be a mere passive unity of these characteristics. 
Rather, he must have a noumenal nature, capable of freedom and ration- 
ality ; and he must have a sensible nature capable of receiving sense data. 
In the unity of his being he must be capable of synthesizing the universal 
and the particular, the abstract and the concrete, in the attainment of 
synthetic a priori knowledge. Thus, he must carry within himself both 
the faculties of receptivity and of organization ; that is, the resources and 
the creative power to provide for the characteristics of the experience which 
it is his task to produce.* 

In conclusion, then, we find that the Kantian conception of philosophy 
is one which stresses its rationality and its dedication to morality as the 
final end of man and the goal of all rational endeavour. We find that the 
method of logic stresses the importance of individual, autonomous thought 
and points out the necessity of appeal to the human community in the 
successful employment of reason in order both to gain the material for know- 
ledge and to check on the adequacy of one’s processes of thought. The 
transcendental method, we have seen, is based upon human experience and 
seeks to explain its conditions. This experience, supplied by the human 
community, is the given experience for both the metaphysic of nature and 
the metaphysic of morals. In order to account for the possibility of this 
experience and in order to provide both science and morality with a sound 
intellectual foundation, Kant directs his thought to the key epistemological 
problem presented by experience—namely, to the possibility of synthetic 
a priori judgments. Recognizing the synthetic a priori structure of experi- 
ence, Kant sees that form and matter are both essential to it and must be 
accepted for what they are—heterogeneous components which must be 
united without the loss of their heterogeneity. The uniting of form and 
matter (which is the problem of schematism) is thus the crucial focal point 
in Kant’s examination of the possibility of experience. And central to Kant’s 
answer to this problem is the subject who has experience and knowledge. 
This subject by his own rational spontaneity, and equipped with both 
formal and material faculties, achieves the union of form and matter in 
experience as a product of his own creative power. 

To understand Kant’s theoretical philosophy, therefore, we must focus 
our attention upon the relation of form and matter in the production of 
“ cognitive experience”. To understand Kant’s moral philosophy we must 
attend to the relation of form and matter in the production of ‘ moral 
experience’. To understand Kant’s aesthetics we must examine the re- 
lation of form and matter in “ artistic experience ’’. And to find the Kantian 
answer in all these areas of human life, we must use the Copernican Revolu- 
tion as a clue and look for the solution to the problem of the relation of form 
and matter in the nature of the subject. 

Man is that subject. He alone possesses the rational and sensible faculties 
enabling him to unite form and matter in experience and knowledge. If 

“\KdrV, B75 : Kemp Smith, p. 193; A, p. 25; Logik, p. 353 ; Logic, p. 27. 
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we are to see the whole of Kant’s thought with the many facets of ‘‘ experi- 
ence ’’ in their proper relation to one another, we must probe the fundamental 
aspect of man’s nature. This, according to Kant, is man’s moral nature. 
To understand the Philosophy of Experience we must, above all else, under- 
stand Kant’s view of moral experience ; one must understand the unity of 
form and matter in this, the most basic area of human life and the one in 
which reason finds its primary employment. Thus the central problem of 
Kantian philosophy is to be found, as Kant himself says, in the question, 
“What is man?” The unity of Kant’s philosophy can only be found in his 
answer to this question, and we cannot hope to find it anywhere else. Man 
is the only bridge between the intelligible world and the sensible world, 
between science, morality, and art. The Philosophy of Experience most 
nearly attains its goal under the cosmic conception when, in striving to 
disclose man’s role in relating form and matter in all areas of human life, 
it discloses the way in which man’s functioning in all other areas culminates 
in the schematism of form and matter in morality.® 

This is the background idea of the whole of Kant’s philosophy which 
we must bear in mind if we would offer a systematic interpretation of Kant’s 
ethics. In light of the whole of Kant’s thought we must recognize the primacy 
of Kant’s moral writings. In fidelity to the whole sweep of Kant’s thought 
we must recognize that the right to reinterpret his theoretical writings in 
the light of his ethical writings is at least as defensible as the reverse pro- 
cedure. We must not ignore, of course, the non-moral reaches of rationality, 
freedom, and autonomy, nor the non-moral though rational concerns for 
community. We must ever keep in mind Kant’s fundamental insistence 
that there are in experience—in all experience—formal and material com- 
ponents which it is the task of the man, as subject, to relate. 

In the light of the context of Kant’s ethical thought, we know that 
Kant’s ethical theory must have material as well as formal components ; 
we know that the moral task must consist in the relating of these components 
by the moral subject ; we know that there must be a doctrine of the good as 
well as a doctrine of duty in order to give a place in Kant’s ethics to both 
material and formal components. We know that there can be no moral 
examples nor legalistic duties since the union of form and content cannot 
confront the moral subject but must be produced through his agency alone ; 
we know that Kant’s ethical concepts must be established transcendentally, 
and we know that his basic ethical concepts must be expressed in propositions 
which are synthetic a priori. These conclusions provide the soundest criteria 
for interpreting Kant’s ethical writings, since they free the interpreter from 
slavish submission to an unsystematic and often inconsistent text while 
providing him with principles of selection, evaluation, and interpretation 
which are grounded, not in his prejudices, but in the system of Kantian 
thought. 

JoHN R. SILBER 
University of Texas. 

*See Vaihinger, H., op. cit., pp. 8-9, for an excellent statement of Kant’s basic 

anthropocentrism. 
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THE QUESTION OF UNIVERSALS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF FAITH AND REASON 


The question of universals, wearily observed John of Salisbury “is an 
ancient one, labouring over which the world has aged and consumed more 
time than it had taken the house of Caesars to acquire and subdue an empire 
to its rule... .”? 

No doubt many modern philosophers would second the frustrated senti- 
ments of the twelfth-century humanist. But however interminable and ex- 
hausting the disputes, the fact remains that no other question raised between 
the ninth and the fourteenth centuries was to bear more exciting and momen- 
tous consequences for the future of western theological and philosophical 
speculation. 

Introduced to the West in the ninth century, the controversy over 
universals represented the first attempt on the part of mediaeval thinkers 
to treat a philosophical problem independently of theological influence. 
Virtually concluded by the fourteenth-century Occamists, the end of this 
persistent if sporadic mediaeval episode also signalled the decline of scholastic 
domination over western philosophy. In a sense, then, scholasticism began 
and ended with that question. 


I 
The history of the question over universals may be divided for present 
purposes into two general phases. The first phase stretched from the ninth 
to the end of the twelfth century. This was a period characterized by Pla. 
tonic realism? and by the reign of a theology of mysticism.’ For reasons of 
historical designation, the period can be referred to as the period of Augus- 
tinian supremacy.‘ During this phase the question of universals had occasion 


1Polycraticus, Joannis Saresberiensis, (Oxford, Clarendon, 1909), Tom. II, Lib. 
VII, cap. XII, line 5, ad : Veterem paratus est solvere quaestionem seq. . . . 

*For the involved meaning of this phrase see : The Continuity of the Platonic Tra- 
dition, by R. Klibansky (The Warburg Institute, London, 1937), Ch. I, especially 
pp. 1, and 21-29; Platonism and its Influence, by A. E. Taylor, (Marshal Jones Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, 1924) pp. 18-20; Neoplatonism and Christianity, by 
Charles Elsee (Cambridge at the University Press, 1908) Ch. IV. 

%Oeuvres de Saint Augustin, (Desclée Brouwer et cie, Paris, 1949), Vol. I, Introduction 
Général, by F. Cayré, pp. 92-99; also, Le christianisme et les philosophies, par A. D. 
Sertillanges, Paris, 1941, deuxiéme edition), Vol. I, pp. 196-197, 356. 

‘The terms ‘ Augustinian ’, ‘ Augustinism ’, and ‘ mediaeval Augustinism ’ refer to 
the entire complex of doctrines and doctrinal tendencies derived from Plato and 
Plotinus and covered by the authority of St. Augustine. For the extremely complex 
history of the Platonic tradition in general, see : R. Klibansky, op. cit., especially p. 23 ; 
for the historic relations between Neoplatonism and Christianity, see : Charles Elsee, 
op. cit., pp. 110 seg. ; for an excellent summary of doctrinal tendencies ascribable to 
the influence of St. Augustine, see : Introduction a l'étude de Saint Augustin, par Etienne 
Gilson (J. Vrin, Paris, 1949, troisieme edition), Conclusion : L’ Augustisme ; an accurate 
if summary treatment of ‘ mediaeval Augustinism’ is given by A. D. Sertillanges, 
op. cit., Vol. I, Ch. VI, sect. Il : L’augustiniseme mediéval. 
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to reveal little more than its logical facets. The second period coincided 
with the beginning of the thirteenth century and reached into the late four- 
teenth century. There were two phases to it, the first of which was domin- 
ated by a modification of Platonic realism effected most completely and 
systematically by St. Thomas of Aquinas, and expressed most typically in 
his philosophico-theological Summations.* The latter phase of this second 
period saw the rise of fourteenth-century Occamist nominalism which pre- 
cluded the possibility of theology as a scientia in any sense in which St. 
Thomas had held it to be scientific.?, Throughout this second period, the 
question of universals revealed epistemological and metaphysical dimensions 
whose line of development drew it inexorably within the orbit of another 
contemporaneous and equally crucial mediaeval problem—that of deter- 
mining the possibility of establishing appropriate relations between revealed 
doctrine and philosophical truths. 

The decisive factor in the complete epistemological and metaphysica] 
development of the question over the status of universal ideas was the 
arrival at Paris during the first quarter of the thirteenth century of the com- 
plete Aristotelicum corpus. This was the historical incident which restored 
the question of universals to its original epistemological and metaphysical 
matrices while at the same time precipitating critical tensions between 
faith and reason, theology and philosophy. Thereafter, the two problems 
emerge as a single complex situation wherein any solution to the crisis 
between faith and reason could receive philosophical justification only in 
terms of one or another theory of universals, and also wherein any theory 
of universals was held accountable to theology.® 

Two misconceptions must be guarded against. First, there is no reason 
to assume that the relations of the two problems were always consciously 
perceived or deliberately worked out. The influence of one problem upon 
the other may have been as indirect and, so to speak, as inherited as in the 
case of the influence which Platonic realism exercised upon the Augustinian 
theology of mysticism. Or again, it may have been considerably more direct 
and conscious as in the case of St. Thomas’ calculated modification of Augus- 
tinian realism, or once more, as systematically explicit as the bearing which 
William of Occam’s nominalism had upon his solution to the relation be- 


5See: A History of Philosophy, by Friedrich Ueberweg (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1888), Vol. I, sect, 91, pp. 365-371, sect. 92, pp. 371-377 ; and, History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy, by Maurice de Wulf (Dover Publications, New York, 1952), 
Vol. I, Ch. II, Pt. 6, sect. 79, pp. 140 seq. 


*See : Reality, by Garrigou-Lagrange, (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1950), pp. 
32 seg. Pére Lagrange offers a doctrinal discussion of the principles supporting St. 
Thomas’ modifications of Platonic realism along with appropriate sources such as : 
I, Il, Q. 94, A. 2: I, Q. 84, Arts. 1 and 2; Q. 85, Arts. 1 and 3; Q. 86, Art. I. 

7For the general effect of Occam’s nominalism on the relations between philosophy 
and theology, see below, sect. v of this essay. 

*See : Siger de Brabant, by Fernand van Steenberghen, (Les Philosophes Belges, 
Louvain, 1942), Vol. II, Ch. II, Art. II, L’entrée d’ Aristote 4 Paris (1200-1230), pp. 
389-394 ; for the effects which the arrival of Aristotle had on theological interests, see 
especially pp. 398-399, also 397 ; and, Philosophie et Theologie chez Guillawme d’Ockham, 
par Robert Guelluy, (Louvain, 1947) Introduction, pp. 17-19. 
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tween philosophy and theology. The relations were there in any case, and 
their influence felt. 

Secondly, it remains debatable whether the philosophical disposition 
which one made of the status of universals determined the manner in which 
the problem of faith and reason was ultimately resolved or whether theological 
predilections may not have suggested how one was to think about univer- 
sals.* It would still be true, in either case, that an attempt to adduce philo- 
sophical reasons in defence of a given position with regard to faith and reason 
would rest necessarily upon some previous solution—whether explicitly 
developed or implicitly assumed—to the question of the status of universal 
ideas. 

The remainder of this essay will be given over to a study which will 
make clear that the intimate historical correlation between the two problems 
rested upon an intrinsic philosophical dependency. This dependency can 
be summarily expressed in the following statement : the solutions to the 
tensions between faith and reason at every stage of their development were 
intrinsically involved with, and found expression in, parallel theories of 
the status of universal ideas. 


Il 


The history of the development of the conflict between faith and reason 
throughout the mediaeval ages was that of the progressive realization that 
the very existence of theology as in some sense a scientia Dei, or science of 
divine things, rested upon the possibility of a fruitful application of 
disciplined reason, in however reserved a manner, to divine revelation.'® 
Philosophical endeavour, on its part, could become problematical to divinely 
revealed truths only in terms of a theory of knowledge which was incompat- 
ible with divine faith, and a consequent metaphysics which posed some 
threat to the revealed content of that faith. 

From the side of theology, the central issue was a concern for the in- 
tegrity of divine revelation. From the side of philosophical endeavour, all 
hopes of a successful issue to the problem of faith and reason depended 
upon the possibility of developing a theory of the status of universals from 
which could be drawn an epistemology compatible with divine faith, and 
a metaphysics which would not endanger the dogmas of divine faith. A 
concise but accurate description of the meaning of the term ‘ revealed con- 
tent ’, therefore, is indispensible to a grasp of the disruptive tensions which 
developed between philosophy and theology. 


*Robert Guelluy, loc. cit. 


10The development of the theological function, generally speaking, followed this 
pattern : from the middle to the end of the twelfth century, dialectics was allowed 
slowly and reluctantly to impose some organization upon the contents of positive 
theology but permitted virtually no réle in the doctrinal interpretation and develop- 
ment of sacred scripture and tradition ; true doctrinal syntheses appear only in the 
thirteenth century and were made possible by the aid of “ philosophical syntheses 
laced at the service of christian doctrine ’’. See : Fernand van Steenberghen, op. cit., 
ol. II, Ch. II, Art. I, pp. 386-389. 
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The meaning of the phrase ‘ revealed content’ can be summed up in a 
word—the Supernatural. The mediaeval notion of Deity was based upon 
an interpretation of divine revelation which asserted an order of existence 
conceived to be intrinsically higher than that within which natural phen- 
omena were observed to occur. To this higher order of existence theologians 
appropriately applied the descriptive term—the Supernatural." 

Speaking more precisely, the Supernatural was intended to describe an 
order of existence and operation which was beyond the powers and the 
exigencies of all created nature, although not beyond the passive perfect- 
ability of nature.!* It is important to understand the basic implications of 
these three qualifying terms. 

To say that the Supernatural was totally outside the ‘ powers ’ of created 
nature to achieve meant that not all the present capacities or future poten- 
tial of natural forces could attain to the status of the Supernatural ; and by 
the same token, not all the present capacities or future potential of human 
reason—whether employed philosophically or scientifically—could hope to 
come to a knowledge of the existence, let alone penetrate to the meaning, 
of the Supernatural. 

To say, then, that the Supernatural was beyond the ‘ exigencies’ of 
created nature was to suggest that there could be no demand or title on 
the part of nature to any participation in the supernatural order. The Super- 
natural, however, was not adjudged to be beyond the ‘ passive perfect- 
ibility ’ of rational creatures. The supernatural Deity, that is to say, could 
activate in finite creatures a response to his will over and above their purely 
natural capacity. Theologians describe this latent potency in creatures to 
act beyond their natural capacity at the demand of God as ‘ obediential 
potency ’. God, therefore, could, if he so chose, reveal to man the existence 
of a supernatural order otherwise absolutely unknowable to reason. But 
even on the supposition of a divine revelation that a supernatural order 
existed, what it was in its intimate structure and function could not be under- 
stood, and so not demonstrated in the light of any principles of knowledge 
available to natural reason. Man thus could be made to know that the 
Supernatural existed, and even be assisted by the grace of God to respond 
appropriately by a moral and spiritual organization of life around that 
fact. But man could never know the full dimension of an incomprehensible 
Deity which dwelt in light inaccessible to him.” This difference between 
the natural and the supernatural orders of existence was clearly one of an 
infinite and impassable intensity. 

11For a complete and formal presentation of the theology of the Supernatural and 
the technical terms involved, see : De Revelatione, by P. Fr. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O. P., (Disclée et Socii, Paris, 1950), Lib Ius, Sect. I, Cap. VI, p. 185, seq ; Reality, by 
the same author, Ch. XIX, pp. 153 seg. ; The dogmatic sources of this doctrine are con- 


tained in the Enchiridion Symbolorum, H. Denzinger, (B. Herder, 1952) Ind. Syst. 
VII, a. 


12The persistent dispute between Thomists and Scotists as to whether obediential 
potency is active or passive does not affect the basic theological status of the Super- 
natural. See: Reality, Ch. VIII, pp. 83-84. 


137Tbid., Ch. VIII, pp. 82-87 ; also, De Revelatione, Lib. Ius, Sect. I, Cap. V, Art I, 
pp. 167 seg. 
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Now this doctrine of the Supernatural bore two corollaries, the one 
metaphysical, the other epistemological, both of which were destined to 
bring it within the compass of the question of the status of universal ideas. 
Metaphysically speaking, the existence of the order of nature was conceived 
as related by way of subordination to the Supernatural. Epistemologically 
speaking, the final meaning and significance of nature was referable to the 
divine intelligence and/or the divine will. To the mediaevalist, therefore, 
the Supernatural was the causa ultima essendi, the causa ultima existendi, 
and the causa ultima cognoscendi : that is, the ultimate ground of all possi- 
bilities, of all existence and of all truth. 


Il 


The nature of the relations between the doctrine of the Supernatural, 
of which theology was the custodian, and the problem of the metaphysical 
and epistemological status of universal ideas, for the development of which 
philosophy was responsible, can now be determined by turning to Avicenna’s 
famous statement on the latter : ante res, in rebus, post res. The formula is 
employed for present purposes not, as in fact it was, as a solution but only 
as a summary statement of all the theological and philosophical values 
involved in the situation. A brief explanation will make this point clear. 

The ante res clause in the formula had as its referent throughout 
the controversy over universals, the status of universals taken as the source 
of the possibilities realized in actual existents. The referent of the in rebus 
clause was the sum total of all individualized actualizations constituting 
natural phenomena. The post res clause referred to the metaphysical and 
epistemological values to be assigned to our knowledge of existents. Put 
another way, the ante res clause designated the value to be assigned to God 
as the author of nature ; the in rebus clause to the value to be assigned to 
the dual relationship between created nature and Creator on the one side, 
and on the other, to created nature and human reason ; and the post res 
clause designated the value to be assigned to human reason’s conceptualiza- 
tions of created nature. 

The Hebrew-Christian notion of God, theologized into the doctrine of 
the Supernatural, clearly made it imperative to expand the value assigned 
to the ante res clause. Thus, the Supernatural became the ultimate source 
of all possibilities, of all existents, no less than the ultimate ground of all 
knowledge. This in turn required that the in rebus clause have its meta- 
physical referent transformed so as to indicate not only a universe of actual. 
ized possibilities but also a universe of existents totally subordinate to the 
transcendent Supernatural. Finally the epistemological referent to the 
post res clause could not escape these drastic revisions : philosophical en- 


M4See Ueberweg, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 413 ; also, La philosophie au moyen age, by Etienne 
Gilson, (Payot, Paris, 1952), Ch. VI, La philosophie arabe, pp. 350-356. The reason 
for this choice of a formula is that Avicenna’s thought is charged with philosophical 
and theological values—Neoplatonic, Aristotelian, and purely religious (Arabian and 
Jewish)—very similar to those from which were to derive the tensions between faith 
and reason in western Christianity. 
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deavour, in effect, could no longer be treated independently of faith and 
theology. 

The successful issue of relating theology and philosophy—if at all possible 
—depended therefore upon a sensitive and precise balancing of all three 
clauses in Avicenna’s formula as transformed by the doctrine of the Super- 
natural. Three possibilities offered themselves, each of which was to grow 
into a school of thought of sufficient scope and impressiveness to dominate 
the period during which it flourished and thereby achieve historical im- 
portance. The first of these was the Neoplatonic inspired realism previously 
mentioned as having characterized Augustinism and which retained its 
supremacy to the very end of the twelfth century. 

On its theological side, Augustinism manifested a deep concern for the 
primacy of the Supernatural. Philosophically, it exhibited a correspondingly 
exclusive stress on the first member of the formula—the ante res clause. 
The philosophical nerve of this position was typically Neoplatonic and can 
be stated readily enough : the logical relating of concepts was assumed to 
indicate a correlative metaphysical unity. The more universal, conse- 
quently, was assumed to be more real, more true and more God-like. The 
logical relatedness of ideas, therefore, represented a ‘scale of being’, a 
measure of ascending plenitude of being and holiness which rose to the very 
threshold of divinity. Conversely logical division implied a departure from 
the divine unity of being, truth and goodness.* The entire movement was 
inspired by a sort of metaphysical univocity in which the reality of multi- 
plicity became confused and then virtually denied. The inherent tendency 
of this system was towards a pantheism from which it was restrained for 
the most part, by the dogma of creation, but which remained to trouble 
Christian speculation from the time of Augustine. 

The theological mood created by Neoplatonic-minded Augustinism was 
one of moral and spiritual absorption with the Supernatural. So intense 
and unrelieved was this mood that the progress of Augustinism in the West 
was accompanied by the loss of the view of nature as a system of phenomena 
the conditions for whose existence and meaning were resident within objects 
and events. Nature, in other words, was translated into a system of symbols 
affording a dialectical ascent of the mind to God.!* Divested of its devotional 


Windelband, A History of Philosophy, (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1901), pp. 250-251, 271, 289, gives an account of the metaphysicological genesis of 
this movement. 

164. E. Taylor’s monograph (op. cit.) is replete with this theme. Note, for example, 
p. 22 where the departure of Albert the Great and St. Thomas of Aquinas from the 
traditional Augustinism is correctly described as the rediscovery of the notion that 
nature was more than “. . . a mere collection of symbols embodying theological truths ”’. 
Note also on p. 42: “‘ It (mature) is a system of symbols, and we ascend to truth by 
learning to pass from the symbols to the non-sensuous realities symbolized. Christian 
thought was dominated by this view of nature from St. Augustine to St. Thomas, and 
it has never really outgrown it ”’. 

Etienne Gilson, in L’esprit de la philosophie médiévale, (J. Vrin, Paris, 1944), Ch. V, 
** Analogie, causalité et finalité”’, describes the transition from the Augustinian symbolic 
view of nature to one of a nature whose theological symbolism was supported by a 
philosophically elaborated metaphysics. This transition, of course, was effected largely 
by the efforts of St. Thomas, and it is referred to by Gilson (loc. cit., p. 102, also, p. 
103 n.) and by Sertillanges (op. cit., p. 356) as an enlargement rather than as a rejection 
of the Augustinian viewpoint. 
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and mystical aspects, Augustinism amounted to an implicit rejection of 
nature as the proper subject-matter of philosophical function and therefore 
to an implicit rejection of philosophy itself.” 

This predicament of Neoplatonic Augustinism is best revealed by a 
reduction of the system to the terms of Avicenna’s formula. Augustinism 
displayed an inclination to allow the ante res clause whose referent was the 
Supernatural (divine exemplars) to void the referent of the in rebus clause 
(natural phenomena) of virtually all metaphysical autonomy. Since by 
definition the Supernatural was incomprehensible to natural reason, there 
was little left to be said for the value of conceptualizing processes symbolized 
by the post res clause. Reasoning processes retained significance only as a 
continuously self-inclusive symbolic system destined to collapse before the 
transcendent oneness of Reality. At this point, symbolic procedures were 
voided and replaced by a direct mystical experience of God. 

Neoplatonic Augustinism, therefore, constantly verged upon the denial 
of the real existence of nature, and thence towards the final rejection of 
the intrinsic and autonomous validity of philosophical endeavour. Whatever 
its merits and defects, Neoplatonic realism in any form became progressively 
less tolerable with the arrival of Aristotle’s complete works. 


IV 


The second classic attempt to balance all the factors in Avicenna’s 
formula was made by St. Thomas Aquinas, and this under the most favour- 
able conditions. The arrival of Aristotle’s works, for one thing, had the 
effect of bringing into the open hitherto repressed symptoms of the mounting 
tensions between faith and reason. For another, the full weight of Aristotle’s 
epistemological and metaphysical apparatus could again be brought to 
bear upon the question of universals. 

With these advantages at hand, St. Thomas developed his theory of 
universals known as moderate realism. His admirably precise regard for 
all the elements implicated in the situation resulted in a metaphysical and 
epistemological balance which appeared to offer his age a definitive solution 
to both problems. What St. Thomas understood perhaps more clearly 
than any of his predecessors or contemporaries was that theological and 
philosophical interests could be reconciled only on two conditions : first, 
that the relative autonomy of natural phenomena be safeguarded against 
the monistic and so acosmic tendency of realism’s excessive preoccupation 
with the Supernatural ; and second, that reason’s capacity to grasp thy 
ontological order by which all natural phenomena were assumed to be inter- 
related and the entire order of nature bound to its Author, be defended 
against the logicism or epistemological atomism inherent in nominalism.'* 


174. E. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 44-55 : “‘ On this view, there is no real distinction be- 
tween religion and philosophy, since philosophy is simply the use of our intelligence 
in deciphering Scripture by the aid of Nature ”’. 

18See Garrigou-Lagrange, Reality. A co-ordination of Ch. VII, “‘ The Proofs of 
God’s Existence ’’, with Ch. VIII, ‘‘ Divine Eminence ’’, will make this clear. 
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St. Thomas’ answer to all such dangers was a well-integrated metaphysics 
of the universal. This was designed to assert the semi-autonomous character 
of natural phenomena thereby restoring to philosophy a proper subject- 
matter but without alienating it from a proper theological concern for the 
Supernatural. Against realism’s inclination to reify concepts, and that of 
nominalism to deny relations any ontological status, St. Thomas employed 
the doctrine of the ‘ analogy of being ’.1® By all such means he opposed at 
once the acosmic pantheistic bias of Neoplatonic realism and the anti- 
cosmological bias by which nominalism atomized nature and disjointed 
the finite order from the divine economy. 

Whether or not one accepts his solutions to these problems, there is no 
doubt that St. Thomas’ diagnosis of the nature of the tensions to be resolved 
between theology and philosophy was sound and sensitive. The pantheistic 
monism towards which all realistic systems gravitated tended first to blur 
then to collapse the lines of demarcation between the ontological classes of 
being and the all-embracing unity of the One, with what results we have 
seen. In the direction of a radical empiricism lay the threat of theological 
agnosticism. The explicit denial of all ontological order between natural 
phenomena was also in principle a denial that the mind could progress 
from a knowledge of finite existences to a metaphysical demonstration of 
a Supreme Being. This situation would have been disastrous to St. Thomas’ 
view of both philosophy and theology. The proper subject-matter of theology 
was the divinely revealed notion, accepted by faith, of the supernatural 
status of God. This differentiated the theological function from purely 
philosophical endeavour. Theology, however, could claim to be scientific 
in the sense in which philosophy was thought to be so only in terms of the 
metaphysics of an Ens Supremum. The existence of precisely such a Self- 
Subsistent Being marks the culminating point towards which converge 
St. Thomas’ Quinque Viae.*® Without a philosophical justification for this 
metaphysics of an Ens Supremum, therefore, theology could not achieve 
its full stature as a science. 

Philosophy, moreover, would suffer the same fate inasmuch as a nominal- 
ist reduction of the first principles of being to the status of experimental law 
would convert a law such as that of causality, for example, to the formula : 
every event presumes an antecedent event. A reduction of this sort would 
at once plunge philosophical endeavour into the metaphysical void of a 
regressus ad infinitum so incomprehensible to an Aristotelian-minded thir- 
teenth century. Thus, only on the foundation of a philosophy which could 
erect a metaphysics of finite being culminating in a demonstration of an 


1°For an expert, technical treatment of this see : St. Thomas and Analogy, by Rev. 
G. E. Phelen (Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1943). 


See Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., p. 62: ‘“ But to use this method of attaining 
its proper object, the inner life of God as God, theology must presuppose metaphysics 
which sees God as the Supreme Being ”’. For the meaning of the “ inner life of God ” 
see Ch. VIII, especially pp. 86-87 ; for the function of a metaphysics which sees God 
as the Ens Supremum, see Ch. VII, sect. 3, pp. 78-79, 81 ; also, La philosophie au moyen 
age, pp. 528-532. 
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Ens Supremum could some minimal continuity be effected with a supernatural 
Deity which had described itself in revelation as : “‘ I am that am’”’.2* With 
the exclusion of natural phenomena as an ontological middle ground— 
whether for realist or nominalist reasons—the relating of faith to reason and 
theology to philosophy became not merely problematical but impossible. 

From all this, one point emerges quite clearly : St. Thomas’ notion of 
philosophy as a semi-autonomous science whose metaphysics of being con- 
verged towards an Ens Supremum, and his notion of a scientific theology, 
no less than his conclusion as to the interrelatedness of these two disciplines, 
rested squarely upon his theory of the status of universals. Briefly, St. 
Thomas’ opinion on all these matters could have been arrived at only by 
one who conceived universals as existing fundamentally in nature (in rebus), 
formally in the mind (post res), and, as modern Thomists are wont to for- 
mulate it, formally and eminently in God (ante res). 


V 


The third historically significant solution to the problem of faith and 
reason was that of William of Occam,** the founder of fourteenth-century 
nominalism. The effect which this radical form of nominalism had upon 
the problem of faith and reason can be generalized by stating that Occam’s 
originality consisted mainly of a systematic and impenitent exclusion of all 
points of contact between philosophical knowledge of natural phenomena 
and knowledge of the Supernatural by faith. 

This absolute and uncompromising disjunction enforced between the 
Supernatural and nature necessarily led to the denial of the possibility of 
a scientific theology, and even to a drastic revision of the competency of 
philosophy. This downward revision of what St. Thomas had considered 
the two key sciences was achieved by the application of a single directive 
principle—only that is, which exists.> From this derived the full force of 
the magisterial dispatch and precision with which Occam disposed of all 
previous systems. 

With this principle in mind, Occam pointed out that a direct, immediate, 
and intuitive experience of reality revealed the existence of only starkly 
isolated and autonomous individuals. It was futile, then, to interpose 
between human reason and natural phenomena either the divine exemplars 
introduced by Neoplatonic-minded Augustinism,* or the abstracted forms 


21The notion of theology, its stages of procedure and the point at which it conjoins 
philosophical effort to its own and whereby it can fully achieve the classic definition 
of theology : fides quaerens intellectum, is amply treated by Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., 
pp. 61-68. 

22For a compact, clear, and textually substantiated summary of William of Occam’s 
nominalist philosophy, see : La naissance de l’esprit laique au declin du moyen dge, by 
Georges de Lagarde, (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1946), Vol. V, L’individual- 
isme Ockhamiste, Bases de départ. See Ch. III, p. 98. 

*8Tbid., p. 131. 

*Ibid., p. 177. Occam defines the existent as an absolute whose only characteristics 
are : singularity, permanence, positiveness and insularity. 

*Jbid., Ch. III : “* Critique de l’exemplarism ”’. 
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and essences sponsored by the Aristotelian-minded Thomist tradition. 
Neither the one nor the other enjoyed the least ontological authenticity 
or validity. 

The effect of this position upon the notion of a scientific theology was 
disastrous. By a single, empirically oriented stroke Occam had denied the 
existence of all internal ties between phenomena by the determination and 
evolvement of which reason might come to some demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God as the Ens Supremum.”" 

Revelation had made clear beyond doubt the existence of an omnipotent 
God and of the creaturely status of natural phenomena. But Occam con- 
sidered this all the more reason for defending the spontaneity of divine 
omnipotence against the restraints implied in the supposedly eternality 
and immutability of divine examplars and forms.** In short there was 
nothing of finite things to be experienced and known except the simple fact 
of their individual, autonomous existence. Indeed, Occam was so firmly 
set against all forms of ideated extractions and abstractions that he con- 
sidered the very knowledge which God himself had of creatures rested upon 
the fact of their creaturely existence.” 

William of Occam thus presented the entire realm of nature as absolutely 
contingent upon the inscrutable will of God. Creatures, therefore, could 
exhibit no internal relatedness, no ontological order by means of which to 
construct a metaphysics similar to that of Augustinian exemplarism or 
Thomas’s ontologism. The notion of a creation necessarily interrelated so 
as to form a ‘ universe’ whose principle of unity amidst diversity derived 
from the exemplification of eternal ideas or from a participation in the 
divine essence was metaphysically shattered into a ‘ multiverse’. So in- 
sistent was Occam upon the theme: “ . in fact nothing exists except 
absolutes ” that he described individual existents as totally unaffected by 
the notion of relatedness.*° 

Despoiled of every possible ontological reference to God, natural pheno- 
mena offered no least hint of this existence and no demonstrable access to 
him as to a first cause. This conception of an absolutely autonomous nature 
permitted Occam an equally autonomous conception of philosophy. But 
the price exacted was the equally absolute denial of theology as a science. 
It is difficult indeed to imagine a more laicized world or a more secularized 
idea of philosophy. And the epistemological and metaphysical instrumental- 
ities by which Occam ‘ de-poetized ’ finite phenomena of all the native pieties 
with which the older systems had invested them was his theory of the virtually 
subjective status of universal ideas.** 

*Tbid., Ch. IV : “ Critique de L’ontologisme aristotélicien ”’. 

*"Tbid., pp. 95-99. 

*Ibid., p. 108, and n. 13 ; see also, E. Gilson, La philosophie au moyen dge, pp. 652- 
655: also, La pensée au moyen dge, by Paul Vignaux, (Paris, 1948), Ch. V, p. 168. 

%de Lagarde, op. cit., pp. 110, 116, 119. 

*Tbid., Ch. VI: “‘ La vie de la relation ”, especially pp. 208-210. 

*\Jbid., pp. 132-138 ; see also, Garrigou-Lagrange, pp. 87-91; and Paul Vignaux, 
op. cit., pp. 161 seq. 
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The same principle can now be applied to Occam that was found applicable 
to both realism and moderate realism : Occam’s notion of an autonomous 
but severely limited philosophic function which was incapable of achieving 
any demonstration of the existence of an Ens Supremum, and his notion 
that a scientific theology was impossible, no less than his conclusion that 
the two could have nothing in common, all rested squarely upon his theory 
of the status of universals. His conclusions concerning the problem 
of faith and reason, therefore, could have been reached only by one who had 
conceived universal ideas as having no ante res referent, only the vaguest 
in rebus referent, and whose primary existence and function was post res, 
namely, as mental conceptualizations which functioned as natural signs of 
existential judgments which, whether made of finite creatures or infinite 
creator, in no way indicated the least differentiation.* 


* * * 


The unique contribution of Christianity to mediaeval philosophy was 
that of its central dogma—the Supernatural. And the most significant 
contribution of philosophy to mediaeval Christianity, if our analysis has 
been a correct one, was its development of the controversy over universals. 
Contemporary Christian philosophers who imagine that this question was 
but the peculiarity of an age and in no way relevant to the present critical 
issues between faith and reason would do well to take to heart Windelband’s 
sound aphorism concerning the perennial importance of the problem of 
universals : Mutato nomine, de te fabula narrata ! 


FREDERICK H. Grnascon 
University of Texas. 
32Robert Guelluy, op. cit., pp. 248-258. 
%3Windelband, op. cit., p. 299, n. 2. 
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NOMINALISM, EMPIRICISM AND UNIVERSALS—I 


It is a curious paradox that the empiricist principle that only what is, 
directly or indirectly, observable in some sense can meaningfully be said to 
exist, has been used in support of both nominalism and realism. Nominalists 
have repudiated universals as “fictions” or “ abstractions”, accusing 
realists who believed in the real existence of universals of a crude misinter- 
pretation of the generality of language. Only particulars exist, said the 
British empiricists, and from the fact that several particulars resemble 
each other it does not follow that there exists a further entity which is 
somehow present in all of them. But what is a particular? The very same 
nominalist Berkeley who argued acutely against ‘“ abstract ideas ”’, i.e. 
ideas of universals, rejected the notion of a substratum which somehow carries 
what we call the qualities “ of ’’ the thing as literally meaningless. Accord- 
ingly particulars turned for Berkeley into what Russell has metaphorically 
called ‘‘ bundles of qualities’. Yet, is it not logically possible for any given 
complex of qualities to be repeated? If so, has not the particular been 
transformed into a universal through the very empiricist distrust of abstrac- 
tions that led Berkeley to poke fun at the notion of an unobservable “ sup- 
port” of observable qualities? Our problem may be stated as follows : 
how can we reconcile the dismissal of substrata with (a) the very notion of 
unique, unrepeatable particulars, (b) the nominalists’ denial of the existence 
of universals ? 

This old problem, which I have deliberately formulated in more or less 
traditional terms in order to make it recognizable as a time-honoured (or 
time-dishonoured) problem of metaphysics, will forthwith be discussed in 
the far more precise terminology of analytic philosophy. Since analytic 
philosophy is widely reputed to aim at a dissolution of insoluble pseudo- 
problems of traditional metaphysics, it will be appropriate to begin by raising 
the logical positivist’s question : is there a genuine question? Specifically, 
is there more than a verbal issue between the nominalists who deny that there 
are universals and the realists who affirm that there are ? 


I. VAGUENESS AND RussEtu’s Earty ArGumMENtT AGarnst NOMINALISM 


Is there any difference in meaning between (a) ‘x colour-resembles y’ 
and (6) ‘ x has the same colour as y’? Or, to be more specific, is there any 
difference in meaning between (a’) ‘x red-resembles y’ and (b’) ‘x and y 
both have the attribute of being red’? Admittedly, ordinary English does 
not contain such specific resemblance predicates as ‘ red-resembles’ ; one 
speaks of two objects resembling each other in a determinable respect 
(colour, shape, size, weight, etc.) and uses the predicative idiom when specify- 
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ing the determinate form of the resemblance. But let us assume that ordin- 
ary English had been reformed by nominalists who insist that we find in 
the world resemblances, not qualities, and that a philosophically adequate 
language ought to reflect this feature of the world. Ifa and 6 are blue patches, 
and c and d are red patches, then both pairs (a, 6) and (c, d) exhibit colour 
resemblance, but a bears a more specific resemblance to 6 which differs 
from the more specific resemblance that c bears to d. And for such more 
specific resemblances a nominalist might invent the terms ‘ red-resembles ’, 
‘ blue-resembles ’, etc. Now, reliance on a superficial version of the positiv- 
istic ‘ principle of verification ’ may lead one to suspect that there is merely 
a verbal difference between (a’) and (b’) ; for, surely it would be impossible 
to verify by inspection of x and y that one of these sentences about x and y 
is true and the other false. However, the claim that they are synonymous 
is initially unplausible because (a’) ascribes a symmetrical relation to the 
pair consisting of x and y, whereas (6’) invokes a third entity to which x 
and y bear the asymmetrical relation ‘ being an instance of’. But secondly, 
apart from considerations of conceptual economy, we can prove that the 
two sentences are not logically equivalent because qualitative resemblance 
relations are not transitive whereas identity is, of course, transitive. Thus, 
imagine a series of red patches continuously verging toward orange in such 
a way that any two neighbouring patches red-resemble each other but a clear 
colour difference emerges between the first and last member of the series. 
This is a situation of the form: aRb. bRe. ... . yRz. not —(aRz). But 
if the same perceptual facts were described in the realistic language, the 
description would involve the contradiction that the same patch both has 
and does not have the attribute Red. For the realist infers from ‘a red- 
resembles b’ a conjunction of subject-predicate statements ‘a is red and 
b is red’ where the two tokens of ‘ red’ are supposed to designate the same 
quality. The nominalistic language of resemblance, therefore, seems to be 
more suitable for the description of perceptual experience. It is not just 
a personal dislike of a certain way of speaking that motivates the nominalist 
to deny that a meaningful descriptive predicate designates (or ‘ connotes ’, 
in the language of Mill) a universal. For if the predicate is vague in the sense 
that the positive instances are not sharply demarcated from the negative 
instances, then the realistic way of speaking can actually lead to contra- 
diction. 

In The Problems of Philosophy (chap. 9) Russell argued that a radical 
nominalism is inconsistent since at least one relational universal must be 
admitted : resemblance itself. Now, the nominalist certainly need not 
admit that universal. He may say that ‘x resembles y’ does not mean 
anything that is empirically verifiable, unlike ‘x colour-resembles y’, ‘x 
pitch-resembles y ’, ‘x shape-resembles y’, etc. Indeed, ‘x resembles y’ 
would seem to be, not a descriptive statement verifiable by perception or 
some other mode of experience, but just the abstract statement ‘x and y 
have at least one property in common’ which begs the question raised by 
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the nominalist. Nevertheless, Russell was right in arguing that the nominal- 
ists’ argument against the admission of qualities as universals has no force 
against relational universals. Formally, it seems, a radically nominalistic 
language equipped with specific resemblance predicates instead of monadic 
qualitative predicates could still be constructed, Russell’s argument not- 
withstanding, by distinguishing levels of resemblance. Instead of admitting 
that the pairs (x, y) and (y, z) are at any rate instances of an identical uni. 
versal, call it ‘red-resemblance ’, we might say that they in turn stand in 
a relation of ‘ R-resemblance ’. And instead of admitting that some pairs 
of pairs of particulars are instances of R-resemblance, we might say that 
they stand in a relation of R*-resemblance, and so on. But there is no 
motive for such an enforcement of the language of resemblance except the 
unworthy one of winning an argument. For we would have to explain these 
resemblance predicates of higher levels in such a way that the argument 
from vagueness against the realistic way of speaking would break down, 
Colour resemblance, shape resemblance, etc., are relations that can be 
directly perceived, hence the predicates designating them are ostensively 
definable. But even if it be held that R-resemblance in turn can be directly 
perceived, the analogous claim for R*-resemblance already becomes highly 
unplausible. At any rate there is some value of n such that the meaning 
of R®-resemblance, as well as of all higher resemblance predicates, can be 
explained only by the definition : (x, y)R*(y, z) = xR™y . yR™z. But 
according to this definition, which involves the admission of R"! as a genuine 
relational universal, R® is demonstrably transitive. This shows that the 
nominalists’ argument against universals from the vagueness of descriptive 
predicates (a feature of language which, of course, is due to the nature of 
the designated qualities, i.e. their being members of continuous series) 
cannot be indefinitely repeated on the higher levels. Besides, this very 
argument could not even be stated without assuming relational universals : 
to say that R is not transitive is to assert the possibility of xRy and yRz 
and not—(xRz), hence the possibility of two pairs being instances of the 
same relation is already admitted (and the moment values of ‘x’, ‘y 
and ‘z’ are specified which satisfy the conjunction, the possibility is asserted 
to be actual). 


PREDICATES AND NAMES OF ATTRIBUTES 


In contemporary discussions of the problem of universals a distinction 
has been drawn between ‘ x is red’ and ‘ x has the attribute (quality) Red- 
ness’. Predicates, the contemporary nominalists contend, are not names 
at all, hence it is illegitimate to pass from ‘ x is red ’ to ‘ there is an attribute, 
redness, which x exemplifies (instantiates) ’. And it must be conceded that 
in rejecting such existential inferences modern nominalists are not com- 
mitted to the untenable resemblance theory according to which a statement 
of the form ‘ x is red’ is synonymous with a statement of the form ‘ x red- 
resembles y ’. That no resemblance is asserted by ‘ x is red ’, has been pointed 
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out by Ayer, in the context of a recent discussion of basic propositions? : 
it is logically possible that there should exist only one red particular, but 
a resemblance statement could not be true unless at least two particulars 
existed. To be sure, it would be very difficult for a colour predicate to acquire 
a meaning if only one particular to which it is applicable existed—and if 
the particulars in question are transient sense-impressions this may even be 
impossible. But the question how a sentence acquired its present significance 
should not be confused with the question what its present significance is. 
It may well be that the statement ‘‘ red’ is a simple, ostensively defined 
descriptive predicate’ entails ‘there are, at some time, at least two red 
particulars ’ ; yet it would not be self-contradictory to suppose that there 
existed only one red particular, or indeed no red particular at all. 

Let us, therefore, separate nominalism from the resemblance theory 
considered in I, and take it to assert that predicates are syncategorematic, 
not names of universals ; that it is legitimate to infer from a true statement 
of the form ‘ x is f ’ that there is a particular x such that x is f, but illegitimate 
to infer from the same statement that there is a universal, f-ness, such that 
x is an instance of it. This modest minimum of nominalism is justifiable 
in terms of Occam’s razor. Indeed, if we had no better reason for saying 
that there are universals than the argument ‘there are meaningful predi- 
cates, but in order for a predicate to be meaningful there must be an entity 
which is its meaning ; and if that entity were a particular, the predicate 
would be a proper name, not a predicate ; so the meaning of a predicate 
must be a universal ’, then realism would be just a metaphysical creed bred 
by a naive theory of meaning. The verb ‘ to mean ’ is syntactically transitive 
because we can talk of meant meanings. But so is ‘ to dream ’, since we can 
properly say ‘I dreamt a lovely dream’, yet it would be queer to suppose 
that there might be dreams which are not dreamt by anybody (or any 
mind). 

Yet, while one who is satisfied with the subject-predicate form as 
irreducible to something more intelligible can say ‘ this apple is red ’ without 
admitting that there is such a thing as redness, can he really justify his 
ontological abstinence by showing that any apparent name of a universal 
can be contextually eliminated ? The modern nominalists are committed 
to this daring thesis,? but a good empiricist, I contend, ought to reject it 
on inductive grounds. In the following, I shall discuss a small sample of 
descriptive statements that refer irreducibly to universals and are intelligible 
to everybody except philosophers with a nominalistic prejudice. 

1 Basic Propositions”, in Philosophical Analysis ed. M. Black (Ithaca, 1950) ; 
reprinted in A. J. Ayer, Philosophical Essays (London 1953). It seems to me that 
H. H. Price’s analysis of ‘ x is red’ as meaning ‘ x resembles specified standard objects 


as closely as they resemble one another ’ (Thinking and Experience, pp. 20-21) is clearly 
open to Ayer’s objection (among others). 

*For a precise formulation of what is here called ‘modern nominalism ’ see W. V. 
Quine’s paper “‘ Designation and Existence’, reprinted in H. Feigl and W. Sellars, 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949). 
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(a) Red resembles Orange more than Blue.—Clearly this does not mean 
the same as ‘ for any x, y, z : if x is red and y is orange and z is blue, then x 
resembles y more than z ’, for x may resemble z more than y in other respects 
though x is red and y orange and z blue. The nominalist will reply that the 
translation can easily be corrected by replacing ‘ resembles ’ with ‘ resembles- 
in-colour’. A triadic second-level-predicate is thus reduced to a triadic 
predicate of the earthy first level. But the realistic way of speaking here is 
the more natural or ordinary one ; if the analysans of an illuminating analysis 
must be clearer than the analysandum was before analysis, then nominalists 
cannot claim to have supplied an illuminating analysis. Secondly, the 
analysis is obviously incorrect if the universal conditional is extensional. 
For, the corresponding analysis of the false statement ‘Red resembles 
Blue more than Orange’ would read ‘for any x, y, z: if x is red and y is 
orange and z is blue, then x colour-resembles z more than y’, and both of 
these universal conditionals would in extensional interpretation be true if 
there existed either no red or no blue or no orange particulars. Only a 
subjunctive and modal formulation would preserve logical equivalence with 
the statement in the realistic language, but notoriously nominalists frown 
on subjunctives and modalities as much as on names of attributes. Indeed, 
the languages favoured by nominalists are extensional (though an exten- 
sional language need not be nominalistic), i.e. only truth-functional statement 
operators occur in them, hence neither modal operators nor the subjunctive 
‘ if-then ’. How this preference for extensional languages is connected with 
the dread of intensional entities, will be seen presently. 


(b) Red is a colour, colour-similarity is a symmetrical relation.—Here 
nominalistic translation seems to be quite easy : ‘ anything which is red, is 
coloured ’, ‘ for any x and y, if x colour-resembles y, then y colour-resembles 
x’. But as in the case of (a), these conditionals are inadequate translation§ 
if they are extensional. If, for example, no two particulars were similar in 
colour, then the same pattern of translation would justify the assertion 
that colour-similarity is an asymmetrical relation. And if we replace ‘if. ., 
then . . .’ with ‘if. ., then necessarily . . .’, we leave the nominalist pro- 
foundly dissatisfied, for modal talk is closely, perhaps inseparably, bound 
up with intensional talk. In order to see the connection, we only need to 
note that ‘if p, then necessarily q’ means ‘it is necessary that (if p, then 
q)’. Entailment-statements, as contrasted with material conditionals, are 
therefore reducible to the form ‘ it is necessary that p ’, where ‘ p ’ represents 
a conditional. It is natural to construe ‘ that p ’ here as a variable for which 
names of propositions, hence names of intensional entities, are to be substi- 
tuted. Certainly such an interpretation is inevitable if one holds that every 
statement that might conceivably be made is about some entity or other. 
Even ‘ there are no unicorns ’ is about something according to this semantical 
principle, viz., the null class (which is identical with the class of unicorns 
if ‘there are no unicorns’ is true). The term ‘about’ is widely used in 
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philosophical discourse, and the inconclusiveness of many philosophical 
disputes in which it is a key term (for instance, ‘ are logically true statements 
about the world ? ’) is due to its obscurity. But on the basis of ‘is a name 
of’ it can be satisfactorily defined for the present purpose : a sentence ‘ p’ 
is about an entity A if and only if ‘ p’ is extensional with respect to ‘A’ 
(where ‘ A’ is a name of A), i.e. if ‘q’ has the same truth-value as ‘ p’ if 
‘q’ results from ‘ p’ by substituting for ‘A’ a different name of the same 
entity. Consider, now, a statement of assertion like ‘ X asserted that the 
present president of USA likes to play golf’. And let P be a property, 
other than that of being present president of USA, which Eisenhower and 
no other individual has. Then the truth of the above statement of assertion 
is clearly compatible with the falsehood of ‘ X asserted that the individual 
with property P likes to play golf’ (for X may not know that the two des- 
criptions apply to the same individual). Therefore it is not about the present 
president of USA but about an intensional entity, called by Frege the sense 
of the description ‘ the present president of USA’ and by Carnap the indi- 
vidual concept® expressed by the latter. Considerations of this sort led Frege 
to say that the subordinate sentence in a statement of assertion or belief, 
or generally in a statement of ‘ propositional attitude ’, functions as name 
of a proposition (a ‘ thought’), not as name of a truth-value. Muatis 
mutandis, the same criterion of aboutness entails that if ‘it is necessary 
that p’ is construed as ascribing a property, viz. necessity, to something, 
it must be construed as ascribing it to a proposition : the truth-value of 
the modal statement is necessarily preserved only if for ‘p’ a sentence 
expressing the same proposition, not just one having the same truth-value, 
is substituted. 

There are two ways in which nominalists have attempted to interpret 
modal statements so as to be able to avoid intensional talk : (1) by a meta- 
linguistic interpretation, according to which ‘it is necessary that p’ is a 
quasi-syntactic, or at any rate quasi-semantic, statement form that should 
be replaced by something like ‘‘p’ is analytic in L’,* (2) by saying that 
modal sentences are expressions of linguistic rules and hence are not really 
used to make statements about anything. Whether either of these ways of 
avoiding propositions, as subjects of modal predicates, can succeed, is a 
long and complex story which cannot be told here and now.® For my present 
purpose it suffices to have shown that the nominalist cannot hope to dis- 
pense with such names as ‘ the quality Red ’ unless he can do without names 
of propositions as well. 


(c) I like the smell of roses.—Does this mean ‘for any particular x, if x 
smells like a rose, then I like x’? No, for a thing may in addition to its 

°G. Frege, “‘ On Sense and Nominatum ”’, in Feigl and Sellars, Readings ; R. Carnap, 
Meaning and Necessity (Chicago 1947). 

‘See R. Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, esp. sec. 63-71; and Meaning and 
Necessity, ch. 5. 


‘The problem is discussed in some detail in my book Semantics and Necessary Truth 
(Yale University Press 1958), esp. ch. 5 and 7. 
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pleasant smell have so many unpleasant qualities that I dislike it as a whole, 
Can we provide for this possibility by the amendment : for any x, if x smells 
like a rose and has more pleasant than unpleasant qualities, then I like x ? 
No, for apart from the consideration that this statement looks suspiciously 
like a tautology, it clearly is not nominalistic since it mentions qualities 
and uses ‘ pleasant ’ as a predicate applicable to qualities. Generally speak- 
ing, does not phenomenological inspection disclose that what one primarily 
likes or dislikes are qualities and that particulars are but derivative objects 
of likes and dislikes, i.e. are liked or disliked insofar as they are believed 
to have qualities one likes or dislikes? ‘I like honesty’ does not entail ‘ I 
like honest people ’, and for the stated reason it is small consolation for the 
nominalist that it does entail ‘I like honest people provided their honesty 
is not outweighed by qualities I dislike ’. 

The illustrated limitation of nominalistic language is a fact of greater 
philosophical significance than may be apparent at first glance. Thus frank 
acceptance of the realistic mode of speech, as corresponding to facts dis- 
closed by unprejudiced phenomenological inspection, may lead to clarifi- 
cation in ethical analysis. The primary object of a moral sentiment or 
attitude seems to be a repeatable characteristic of particular acts, not the 
particular acts themselves. I think it is a hazy recognition of this which 
is expressed by the use of the word ‘ tendency ’ (and its derivatives) in the 
formulation of what have been called prima facie duties: for example, 
“any act of promise-keeping tends as such to be right’’.6 What is meant 
by ‘ tends as such’? It is easy to explain by illustrations. A man who in 
a state of prosperity promises to make a sizable contribution to a charitable 
organization thereby incurs a “ prima facie ’’ duty to act that way, but it 
may subsequently come into conflict with another prima facie duty, say, 
that of supporting his family. The function of the expression ‘tends to 
be right ’ here is to reconcile the moral rule with the fact that in these specific 
circumstances promise-breaking is the right thing to do. But what precisely 
is then asserted by the moral rule? What does it mean to say that an act 
of kind A tends to be right ? Usually a statement of the form ‘a thing of 
kind A tends to be a thing of kind B’ means that most things of kind A 
are things of kind B. But ‘ acts of promise-keeping tend as such to be right ’ 
hardly means that most acts of promise-keeping are right. We can conceive 
social life to be such that usually after a promise has been made circum- 
stances arise which justify a breach of promise, yet the moral rule formulating 
a prima facie duty would still be valid in whatever sense moral rules can 
be called valid. Without, however, entering the controversy, on this occasion, 
about the meaning of ‘ (morally) right’, I suggest the logical point that 
‘tends as such ’ may here be used to indicate that ‘ right ’ is used as a second- 
level-predicate, i.e. as a predicate directly applicable to the kind of act 
connoted by ‘ promise keeping ’, not to particular acts of that kind. When 


*This formulation of the moral rule occurs in W. D. Ross’s writings. See, for example, 
The Right and the Good, p. 28. 
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I say ‘the taste of grapes is pleasing to me’ I ascribe the predicate to a 
repeatable taste quality. The statement is not synonymous with ‘ every 
one of my grapes-testing-experiences is pleasant’, for there may be other 
components in an experience including such a taste sensation which are 
unpleasant (e.g. unpleasant sounds, or painful sensations in the mouth). 
Similarly, the object of the moral pro-emotion expressed by ‘right’ is a 
repeatable feature of particular acts. To use Broad’s well chosen termin- 
ology, to compute the total moral value of a particular act, we must weigh 
its “ right inclining ” characteristics against its “‘ wrong inclining ”’ character- 
istics. The characteristic itself, I suggest, may be called right or wrong, 
because it is the primary object of a moral sentiment or attitude ; and in 
saying with caution that it is “ right inclining ” we mean that from the fact 
that a particular act has that characteristics and the fact that the latter is 
right it does not follow that the particular act itself is right (that the same 
predicate expression of ordinary language is used on different type levels 
is a, philosophically misleading, defect of ordinary language). Second-level- 
predicates must, of course, be banished from nominalistic discourse since 
they call for the names of attributes (or qualities, universals). But I 
do not see how the concept of a right-inclining (or wrong-inclining) character- 
istic could be analysed at all by a nominalist. He might begin by translating 
‘f-ness is a right-inclining characteristic’ into ‘for any particular act x, 
if x is f, then x tends to be right ’, but for the above reason I doubt that he 
could adequately explain the meaning of ‘ tends to be right ’. 

Whether one is willing to construe the verbs ‘to like’, ‘ to dislike ’,’ 
‘to (morally) approve’, ‘to (morally) disapprove’ as designating dyadic 
relations whose converse domains consist of qualities, is connected with 
one’s position on the old question whether it is qualities or particular in- 
stances of qualities that are perceived. A philosopher who holds that it 
does not even make sense to suppose that one perceives qualities—unless 
this be short for ‘ perceiving particular instances of qualities "—is likely 
to take the analogous position with respect to all mental states or dispositions 
that are characterized by “ objective reference”. But what exactly is the 
difference between, say, seeing redness and seeing a red particular? I 
suppose that when I see a red particular I see redness conjoined with other 
qualities, specifically a shape and a size (‘I saw a small, red, round patch ’). 
But then it is perfectly proper to describe the object seen as a complex of 
qualities which, by the criterion of repeatability, is itself a quality. The 
nominalist is likely to reply that what one sees is nevertheless a particular 
characterizable as red, round and small because a complete description of 
the object of perception would have to include a time and place, either 
phenomenal or physical. But I submit that this reply would reveal the 
linguistic nature of the dispute and that as a dispute about linguistic pro- 
priety it is to be resolved in favour of realism. We might ask, in the formal 


"To be sure, we speak of our likes and dislikes of particulars, like particular persons, 
but it is always proper to ask ‘ what do you like (dislike) about him ?’, which question 
is answered by mentioning qualities. 
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mode of speech, what sort of expressions are properly substitutable for ‘x’ 
in the function ‘ A sees x’ if the resulting sentences are to describe visual 
perceptions without commitment as to the existence of corresponding 
physical objects. Undoubtedly the answer is: (indefinite) descriptions 
referring to visual qualities, like ‘a red, small, round patch’. Is there any 
objection to calling such an object a complex of qualities? There is, of 
course, the suggestion that the patch is something in which the qualities 
inhere and that it is the patch which is the object of perception. But if 
we allow ourselves to be misled by the predicative form in this manner, we 
shall end up with the contention that the perceived object is a place-time 
characterized by visual qualities. And a translation of this contention into 
linguistic terms yields : an accurate and complete description of a per- 
ceptual object must include names of a time and of a place. Now, in the 
first place, it is surely doubtful whether a person who described a seen object 
without mentioning a physical time and place could properly be accused 
of having described it incompletely. If to the phenomenological description 
‘I saw a round, small, red patch ’ I add ‘ and this happened in my study 
at 4 p.m. ’, I do not thereby render my description of the seen object more 
complete ; I rather locate the event of seeing such an object in a physical- 
istic framework. Secondly, the perceptual object is indeed described more 
completely if one describes its position in the visual field (‘at the right 
upper corner of my visual field’) and its temporal relations to other per- 
ceptual objects (‘I saw it immediately after I heard a loud noise of high 
pitch having the tonal quality of sounds emitted by trumpets’). But it 
may be held that phenomenal places and times are just as much qualities 
as colours, shapes and sizes; and if they are, then the nominalist thesis 
concerning the objects of perception is not supported by the above argument 
(see IV f) ). 


Ill. AtrrrputTeE VARIABLES IN DeEscrRIPTIVE DISCOURSE 


According to Quine’s well known and frequently discussed criterion of 
ontological commitment, the speaker of a language L is committed to the 
existence of those entities to which the bound variables (in the primitive 
notation of L) must refer in order for the general statements of L to be 
true. For example, if a logician introduces the symbol of identity into his 
system by means of the Leibnizian definition [ (x = y) = y (f) (fx = fy) ], 
he presupposes, according to Quine, the existence of attributes (of a given 
type). Accordingly, the problem of ‘ constructive ’ nominalism, as conceived 
by Quine and Goodman,® is the problem of finding ways of transcribing 
classical mathematics and the platonistic logic of Principia Mathematica 
into a nominalistic language, i.e. a language whose variables (in the primitive 
notation) range only over particulars. But almost exclusive attention has 
been given to the nominalist’s tough problem of making formal science live 
up to his austere standards of intelligibility. There is a tendency to assume 


®W. Goodman and W. V. Quine, “ Steps toward a constructive nominalism ”’, 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, Dec. 1947. 
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that empirical discourse would not be seriously handicapped by a nominal- 
istic renunciation of “ abstract entities ”’. Yet, there are significant empirical 
statements involving attribute variables whose translation into nominalistic 
language is by no means obvious. Consider the example used by White- 
head and Russell, in the introduction to Principia Mathematica, to illustrate 
the concept of a second order function, i.e. a function defined in terms of a 
totality of first order functions : ‘ Napoleon had all the attributes of a great 
general’. This statement may be analyzed as follows : for any attribute f, 
if, for any individual x, x is a great general implies x has f, then Napoleon 
had f. It ascribes, then, to Napoleon a complex property which is defined 
in terms of a universal quantifier ranging over attributes. The authors 
proceed to explain how one might get rid of the second order function here ; 
and though their purpose was not to give aid and comfort to nominalism 
but to make the axiom of reducibility seem plausible, their argument will 
be gratefully accepted by nominalists since it purports to show that attribute 
variables are in principle eliminable. Let a,b,c. . . n be all the great gener- 
als there are (at any time). Each one of them has some unique property, 
e.g. of being born at a specified place and time. Let f, g, h .. . be such 
properties of which a, b, c . . . are unique instances. Then, according to 
their argument, the second order function, ‘x has all the attributes of a 
great general’ is formally equivalent to, i.e. satisfied by the same entities 
as, the predicative function ‘fx v gx vhxv.. .’. 

Now, this amounts to extensional translation—which is translation in a 
Pickwickian sense. It amounts to “translating” a statement which we 
understand without the historical knowledge of which are all the great 
generals (even those as yet unborn) into a disjunction which could be 
formed only by a historian who is not only omniscient of the facts of past 
military history but even has foreknowledge of the birth-dates and birth- 
places of the great generals of the future. Apart from this consideration, 
such a translation turns the translated statement into a statement that is 
formally deducible from any statement ascribing to Napoleon a unique 
property (like the combined place and time of his birth), since surely 
Napoleon himself must occur in the complete set of great generals. It is 
true that nominalists tend to be suspicious of any talk about meanings and 
relations of synonymy. But even the “ constructive’ nominalist arrives 
at his reductive translations in no other way than by reflecting on the 
meanings of the statements to be translated. There is no other way of 
discovering that ‘the number of cats is greater than the number of dogs’ 
—to take an example from the paper cited in footnote 8—might be rendered 
nominalistically as ‘ either there are no dogs and at least one cat, or there 
are at least two cats and less than two dogs, . . . or there are at least n cats 
ard less than n dogs ’ than to reflect on meanings. 

In fairness to the nominalist it should be pointed out, though, that there 
is a more plausible way of eliminating the attribute variable in ‘ Napoleon 
had all the attributes of a great general’. After all, the use of the locution 
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‘all the attributes of a great general’ reflects one’s uncertainty as to the 
meaning of ‘ great general’. If that meaning were quite clear, one could 
enumerate the great-general-making attributes, and then one would obtain 
a straightforward conjunction ‘ Napoleon was f, and f, and. . . f,,’ where 
f,, f, . . . f,, are all the attributes connoted by ‘ great general’. Yet, this 
method of elimination of quantifiers does not always work. Consider ‘A 
has the same virtues as his father’: it is not any more credible that the 
meaning of this sentence is unclear until the virtues are actually enumerated 
than that ‘A and B have the same friends’ is unclear until A’s and B’s 
common friends are actually specified. Such a standard of clarity would 
confuse unclarity with generality. I am not denying that the second-level- 
predicate ‘ is a virtue ’ is to some degree vague, since it means ‘ is (a human 
attribute which is) generally admired’. I am denying that a detailed listing 
of A’s virtues with the comment that A’s father has just the same virtues 
is an analysis of the meaning of the general statement. The latter asserts 
‘for every f : if f is a virtue, then A has f if and only if A’s father has f’, 
and there is no way of expressing such a general proposition in a nominal- 
istic language. For a similar reason the general, but perfectly precise pro- 
position that A and B have at least one common colour (where A and B 
are multi-coloured things) cannot be nominalistically analyzed. A nominalist 
would, of course, attempt a reductive translation of the following kind : 
A and B are both (partly) f,, or they are both (partly) f,, or . . . or they are 
both (partly) f,, where f,, f, . . . f, are all the colours. But the essential 


comment ‘ where f,, f, . . . f, are all the colours’ transgresses again the 
boundaries of nominalistic discourse, since it means : for any quality f, if 
f is a colour, then f = f; vf =f, v...vf = f,.® 


(T'o be continued) 


ARTHUR Pap 
Yale University. 


*Note that the nominalist cannot get out of this difficulty by substituting the meta- 
linguistic locution, ‘ where ‘ f,’, ‘f,’, . . . ‘f,’ are all the colour predicates’, for he 
would have to assume that every colour is designated by some predicate of the given 
language. 
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THE CURRENT STANDARD ANALYSIS OF VALUE-JUDGEMENTS 


Recently two general analyses of value-judgements have been proposed, 
one by R. M. Hare (T'he Language of Morals : II, 6), the other by Professor 
P. H. Nowell-Smith (Zthics : Chapter 12, p. 160). I want to show first, 
that these analyses are equivalent, and secondly, that there is a useful 
distinction to be made within the class of expressions which satisfy the 
analysis, a distinction suggested by the form of the analysis itself. The 
distinction I propose to try to make clear is, I think, a valuable linguistic 
preliminary to the study of aesthetics and has, too, some application to 
ethics. 

Hare’s analysis (Al) depends upon making clear the difference between 
the meaning of a value-judgement and the criteria according to which the 
judgement is made. The use of the word ‘ good’ provides a very general 
example of a value-judgement. In whatever context this word is used, to 
say ‘ This is good’ is to say that the referent is graded high according to 
some more or less well-defined scale which is conventionally used for the 
grading of the things, etc., which are of a type with the referent. ‘Good’ 
then means something like ‘ highly commended’. Correspondingly a bad 
or poor thing is one which is graded low and hence ‘ bad’ means something 
like ‘ not to be commended’. Clearly the meaning of ‘ good ’, in this sense 
of ‘meaning’, remains constant and is independent of the context of its 
application. However the criteria by means of which things, etc., are graded 
in the scale of good and bad are not independent of context, for every type 
of thing, etc., which can be graded has its appropriate set or sets of criteria. 

The grading we give a thing is not just the result of the direct application 
of objective criteria, for to grade something with respect to other things 
of the same type according to a scale involves the operation of preference. 
Grading is not just the more subtle description of the individuals of a certain 
class but also the arrangement of these individuals according to the pre- 
dominance of characteristics which we want to see exemplified. There are 
no natural arrangements ; it is we who show preferences. For the properties 
of things to be criteria useful in grading we must prefer some properties 
to others, that is in order to grade things according to their properties we 
must as a prior operation have graded the properties. In the simplest cases 
the prior gradings could be expressed in terms of likings and dislikings, so 
our reaction or attitude to the thing as well as its actual properties is oper- 
ative in making a value-judgement of the thing. 

We can distinguish three elements in the simple value-judgement ‘ X 
is good ’. 
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1. X is to be graded high. 
2. X has the properties m,n, .... 
This we can call the objective criterion. 
3. X pleases me. 
This we can call the subjective criterion. 
There are important entailment relations and presuppositions which must 
be brought out if this analysis is to be complete.! 

pl. The Universality Presupposition : Xs having the properties m,n,. . . 
please most people. 

p2. The ‘ Hedonic’ Presupposition : what pleases most people is preferred 
by most people ; that is, most people will choose what pleases them. 

The third element in the above analysis, ‘X pleases me’, requires various 
interpretations depending upon the context in which the value-judgements 
is made. For example, in a moral judgement it must be taken to mean 
something like ‘I have a favourable attitude to X ’, an attitude based per- 
haps on social conventions and a moral code. To read it as ‘I take pleasure 
in X ’ commits one to a simple hedonism, and it is just not true that moral 
choices are always governed by the pleasure afforded by the alternatives. 
In applying this analysis to aesthetic judgements ‘ X pleases me’ needs to 
be interpreted as ‘X is aesthetically satisfying’. Aesthetic satisfaction, 
though containing a large element of simple pleasure, also depends to some 
extent upon contemporary fashion, knowledge of the art in question, familiar- 
ity with the work of art and so on. I use ‘ X pleases me ’, by convention, to 
stand for all the various kinds of favourable attitudes that determine our 
preferences whether in ethics or aesthetics. The use of ‘ pleases’ in the 
presuppositions pl and p2 above must also be understood in this wide sense. 

The three elements above are not independent of each other for (2) and 
(3) since they express the satisfaction of the grading criteria imply (1) ; and 
the acceptance of (1) implies (2) and (3). These relations are not strict though, 
for in many cases, particularly in the making of moral judgements, we may 
be led by considerations of conscience or moral code, etc., to rely on (2), the 
satisfaction of objective criteria in the grading of something. To make the 
logical relations precise we must include the presuppositions pl and p2, for 
X merely possessing the properties m, n, . . . is no reason for grading X 
high unless we know that X’s with these properties are preferred... We can 
now see why (3), ‘ X pleases me ’, is not an indispensable condition for (1). 
One could still hold all of (2), pl and p2 and hence conclude (1) while admit- 
ting oneself not to belong to the class of persons actually ‘ pleased ’, in my 
general sense, by X. (3) must be included in the general analysis of the 
judgement because in most cases one feels the reactions of most people. 
There is one further qualification to be entered before we can rest satisfied 
with this general analysis. ‘ Most people ’ need not mean a simple majority 
of the population. This is particularly true when the analysis is applied to 


1These presuppositions are not made explicit by Hare, but as I shall show they are 
necessary pre-requisites of the establishment of any logical connection between (1), 
(2) and (3) above. 
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aesthetic judgements. ‘Most people’ must be taken to mean, in many 
cases, ‘most people who are suitably educated ’. 

The elements of the analysis and the presuppositions operate in another 
combination when ‘ good’ is used with commendatory force. If “ to com- 
mend something to someone is to advise him to choose it” (P. H. Nowell- 
Smith : Ethics, p. 163) then the commendatory force of ‘ good’ and other 
value-words rests upon the presuppositions pl and p2. The reason for com- 
mendation may be our acceptance of (1), ‘ X is graded high ’, but the com- 
mendatory force of ‘good’ depends upon our implicitly predicting the 
reaction of him to whom we commend something. There is no point in 
commending something unless we suppose that it will be preferred by the 
person to whom it is commended. Such a supposition will depend upon the 
general beliefs about reactions which are contained in the presuppositions. 

Professor P. H. Nowell-Smith’s analysis approaches what I hope to 
show are the same goals by a different route. In his analysis (A2), a certain 
group of words are distinguished as A-words, that is aptness words. These 
words are used to express the aptness of things, actions, etc., to promote 
certain reactions on our part. In the use of an A-word he distinguishes four 
elements :— 

1. The subjective element : certain feelings are aroused by the object 
to which the A-word is applied which lead to our having a favourable or 
unfavourable attitude to the object. 

2. The generalizing element: the use of an A-word is justified only 
when we have reason to believe that the attitude which is the essential 
subjective element in the use of an A-word is generally associated with that 
to which the word is applied. 

3. The predictive element : an A-word being backed up by a general 
expectation of human reaction carries a certain predictive force, and it is 
because of this predictive force that an A-word can be used for commen- 
dation, for commending something presupposes that he to whom you com- 
mend it will have the appropriate reaction. 

4. The objective element : again a presupposition of the general element 
in the use of A-words is that there is a public factor, that is certain objective 
features of objects, in the aptness of certain things to provoke certain re- 
actions in us. 

- The second form of analysis (A2) expresses the force of a value-judgement 
in terms of a set of presuppositions. For example, since approval is the 
reaction singled out by the use of ‘good’, the presuppositions of ‘ X is 
good ’ are :— 

Sl : ‘ X is approved of by me’. 

$2: ‘ X’s are approved of by most people ’. 

S3 : ‘ X’s will be approved of by any given person ’. 

S4: ‘X has the properties n,m,.. . 
These presuppositions are said by Nowell- Smith to be “ contextually im- 
plied ” by the use of an A-word. 

To approve is to grade high and at the same time to be pleased by what 
is graded high, so that 81 is equivalent to (1) and (3) of Al together. S4 
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is identical with (2) of Al. S82 is entailed by S84 together with the presup- 
positions pl and p2 which must be regarded as common to both analyses ; 
since the appropriateness of 81 follows from S84 together with pl and p2, that 
is pl and p2 are essential elements in the logical coherence of the presup- 
positions of the A2 analysis. As S1 is equivalent to (1) and (3) of Al and S4 
is identical with (2) of Al, and 83 simply a consequence of 82, while S2 has 
as essential presuppositions pl and p2 ; it follows that analysis Al is equiv- 
alent to analysis A2. The advantage of Al, as I see it, is that the concept 
of ‘ approval ’ is broken down into its two elements, the grading of the thing 
approved and the liking for the thing approved. I think that approval 
requires both high grading and liking, but high grading and liking are not 
themselves equivalent for it is possible to grade high while admitting personal 
dislike (though this does not contradict the presupposition pl) and it is 
possible to have a personal liking for what one grades low. 
If we use the satisfaction of this analysis as a criterion for distinguishing 
a class of evaluative adjectives we get the class of words called by Nowell- 
Smith A-words. The class of A-words has many sub-classes, for example 
the evaluative terms of moral judgement and the words used in making 
aesthetic appraisals. But A-words do not all have the same sort of use, 
and it is my intention in this paper to try to make clear a radical difference 
between the uses to which these words can be put while still serving as the 
marks of an evaluation. In referring to the various elements presupposed 
in the use of A-words Professor Nowell-Smith says “ the relative prominence 
of the different elements will be different on different occasions ”’ (Ethics : 
p. 85). I want to go on now to develop this point, with particular reference 
to aesthetics, to show in some specific cases just how the different elements 
do differ not just on different occasions but in the uses of different words. 
In order to have a sharp logical framework for studying aesthetic appraisals 
I suggest the following summary of the standard analysis :— 
I. Criteria 
(a) Objective : ‘ X has the properties n, m, . 
(b) Subjective : ‘ X has the effect w on me’. 


’ 


II. Grade 
"ane. 
III. Presuppositions 
(a) Affective : ‘ X’s having the properties n, m,. . . have the effect 


w on most people ’. 
(b) ‘ Hedonic’ : ‘ People prefer (will choose) X’s having the effect 
uw on them ’. 

If we look at the criteria of an evaluation we find that one is a criterion 
dependent upon the features of what is judged independent of the reactions 
of he who judges, while the other is a criterion dependent upon reactions 
and hence indirectly upon the feelings aroused in the person making the 
judgement. An evaluative judgement may depend more on the satisfaction 
of the objective criterion or it may depend more on the subjective criterion. 
In the first case we base the evaluation primarily upon the properties of 
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the object (properties that we like), in the second we base the evaluation 
primarily on the reaction of the person involved, that is upon feelings that 
we like. Of the adjectives and adjectival phrases used in evaluation the 
correct use of some is more dependent upon the satisfaction of the objective 
criterion. There are very few adjectives used in evaluations in which one 
or other of these directions of emphasis in the criteria of their use does not 
normally predominate. Those adjectives for which the objective criteria 
are dominant I shall call object-directed adjectives and those for which sub- 
jective criteria are dominant I shall call swbject-directed adjectives. 


SUBJECT-DIRECTED ADJECTIVES 


From the grammatical structure of statements in which subject-directed 
adjectives appear their logic is by no means clear. For example we call an 
object ‘ delightful ’ suggesting prima facie that it is full of delight. A much 
more logically candid expression is for example the phrase ‘ thought-pro- 
voking ’; for we are fore-armed against the pathetic fallacy here by the 
unambiguous use of ‘thoughtful’ of persons. When we call something 
‘ thought-provoking ’ there is no ambiguity about the subject-directed force 
of the adjectival expression. The logical features and connections of an 
explicitly subject-directed adjective ought to be useful in establishing the 
logical features and connections of implicitly subject-directed adjectives 
like ‘ delightful ’. 

Let us subject ‘ thought-provoking ’ to the kind of analysis which has 
been suggested above for evaluative expressions. Must ‘ thought-provoking ’, 
to be correctly used, satisfy criteria and presuppositions corresponding to 
those satisfied by evaluative terms? This can be determined by our asking 
what conditions would have to obtain to make the use of ‘ thought-pro- 
voking ’ inappropriate. Suppose that no-one ever had become thoughtful 
in confrontation with objects of a certain type, call them Y’s, then if we 
maintained that Y’s were thought-provoking there would seem to be an 
obligation on us to show :— 

(i) that there were certain features n, m, . . . of Y which provoked 
thoughtfulness, 

(ii) that these features, when one became conscious of them, would 
make most people thoughtful. 

If, however, we could neither point to the appropriate features of Y’s, 
that is point to the features of Y’s previously overlooked that are generally 
regarded as thought-provoking, nor get general assent to our claim then I 
think we would be wrong to use the expression ‘ thought-provoking ’ of 
Y’s. Now the conditions (i) and (ii) together correspond to the affective 
presupposition of the general analysis above. If this correspondence and 
these conditions do in fact hold, then it follows that the correct use 
of ‘ thought-provoking ’ must depend upon similar criteria to those of the 
genuine evaluative expressions, i.e. must depend on something like the 
following :— 

(1) ‘ Y has certain properties n,m, . 
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(2) ‘ Y makes me thoughtful ’. 

Clearly in this example the subjective element in the use of the adjectival 
phrase is heavily predominant, for it is the subject’s reaction (becoming 
thoughtful) to the object that is overtly expressed by the use of the expres- 
sion. However, the expression is applied to the object but primarily records 
the subject’s reaction, so that satisfaction of criterion (2) above carries with 
it most of the force of the original expression ‘ Y is thought-provoking ’, 
while (1) is degenerate in the sense that it will only come into question when 
the general or predictive force of the use of ‘ thought-provoking ’ needs to be 
considered. 

It should be noticed that there is nothing corresponding to what I have 
called the ‘ hedonic’ presupposition in the presuppositions of the correct 
use of ‘ thought-provoking ’. The effect of the ‘ hedonic’ presupposition is 
to permit the use of the criteria for grading the object which satisfies them, 
It is only evaluative expressions which have such presuppositions. Indeed, 
it is the presence of the ‘hedonic’ presupposition that distinguishes 
evaluative expressions from all others. ‘Thought-provoking’, though 
subject-directed, is not normally evaluative, since there is not usually a 
question of whether we prefer things which are thought-provoking to things 
that are not ; though there well might be. 

If we subject ‘ delightful’, a common evaluative term in aesthetics, to 
a similar analysis we find a similar predominance of the subjective element 
in the criteria for its correct application. The analysis of D, ‘ X is delightful ’ 
into 

(dl) ‘ X has the properties n,m, .. . 

(d2) ‘ X gives me a feeling of delight ’ 
must be similarly weighted to the analysis of ‘ thought-provoking ’ above, 
for since delight is something we feel (d2) must carry most of the force of 
D while (dl) becomes a presupposition. That (dl) does form some part of 
the logical nexus of ‘ X is delightful’ is shown by the fact that we often 
try to gain the assent of others to such a judgement. There must be features 
of X’s which we must believe to be delight-producing, hence there must 
be a general presupposition about the connection of certain features of 
objects and the reaction of delight similar to the general presupposition 
of the proper use of ‘ thought-provoking ’ and similar to the affective pre- 
suppositions of evaluations in general. Further, since there is something 
odd about calling something delightful and then claiming that one would 
not prefer it to something dull or ugly, it follows that ‘ delightful’ can be 
used to express a preference ; or rather that its correct use includes a ‘ hed- 
onic’ presupposition to the effect that we prefer what delights us. Another 
way of putting this is to say that ‘ delightful ’ can be used to give a sufficient 
reason for choosing one thing rather than another. 


> 


OxsyEect-DIRECTED EXPRESSIONS 

In contrast to words like ‘ delightful’ and ‘ entrancing’ are words like 
‘elegant’ and ‘handsome’, for though these words all serve to indicate 
the aesthetic satisfaction felt by their user they differ in the primacy of 
the type of criteria upon which their use is based. This can be shown readily 
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enough from certain facts of usage. ‘ Delightful’, a subject-directed ex- 
pression, can be used properly of anything whatever that is aesthetically 
pleasing whatever the character of the object and whatever its origin, 
natural or artificial. This catholicity of use follows from the fact that the 
primary criterion for saying that something is delightful is whether or not 
we are delighted by it. On the other hand ‘elegant’ can only be used of 
certain specific sorts of things, of things having fairly definite sets of proper- 
ties. In its standard use ‘ elegant’ cannot for example be applied to any- 
thing which is highly decorated or which is complex in form. (A curious 
anomaly in English is that when ‘ elegant ’ is used in literary criticism it is 
most commonly used of just those literary works which are highly decorated 
or complex in form). Furthermore, ‘ elegant ’ is not usually used of naturally 
occurring objects, and when it is used of objects which could conceivably 
have occurred naturally it generally carries the implication that there has 
been human interference. This implication is indeed part of the root meaning 
of ‘elegant’ for the Latin elegans had the sense of ‘ chosen carefully or 
skilfully ’. Since human interference must involve some change in proper- 
ties of the object, this differentia of the use of ‘ elegant ’ shows that proper- 
ties of the object are at least an important criterion in correctly applying 
the word to something. It seems then that when ‘elegant’ is used of an 
object our attention is drawn more to the object and the special features 
of it which lead to our feeling aesthetic satisfaction than to any of the forms 
of aesthetic satisfaction themselves. 

Objective criteria thus seem to have a certain primacy in the proper 
application of ‘ elegant’. However, since the word clearly does have evalu- 
ative force and is used to indicate that the object meets with our approval 
(that is that we find the object ‘ aesthetically worth-while ’) the subjective 
criterion must also play a part in the proper application of the word. If 
approval is to be analysed into an element of grading (that is arrangement 
in an order) and an element of liking, it follows that there must be genera] 
affective and ‘hedonic’ presuppositions to provide a link between the 
criteria and the approval sense of ‘elegant’. What distinguishes object- 
directed and subject-directed words seems then to be specifiable as a certain 
direction of emphasis, a certain weighting of criteria, between the essential 
subjective and objective elements of a value-judgement. 

The distinction which has been brought out above by a consideration 
of the differential importance of criteria can be brought out in another 
way. Some of the words used for making aesthetic appraisals are ‘ delight- 
ful’, ‘ elegant ’, ‘ handsome ’, ‘ pretty ’, ‘ entrancing ’, ‘ pleasing ’, ‘ satisfy- 
ing’, ‘admirable’, ‘ ugly ’, ‘ revolting ’, ‘ horrible’ and so on. If we look 
at the mode of formation of these words we can see that they separate 


themselves into two groups :— 
Group I. There are those which are constructed out of words for specific 


human reactions ; e.g., ‘ delightful ’, ‘ entrancing ’, ‘ pleasing ’, ‘ satisfying ’, 
“admirable ’, ‘ revolting ’, ‘ horrible’ and so on. 

Group II. The remainder are not so constructed ; e.g., ‘ elegant’, ‘ hand- 
some’, ‘ pretty ’, ‘ugly’ and so on. 
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The proper use of Group I words must depend primarily upon whether 
we do in fact feel the reactions of delight, horror and so on. But words of 
Group II do not involve any specific human reaction. The proper use of 
Group II words depends upon features of the object appraised. We can 
tell a pretty face from a handsome face, and most of us can say what it is 
about the face that makes us use one word rather than another ; so that 
primarily the use of Group II words depends upon characteristics of the 
objects appraised. Group I words are the subject-directed expressions and 
Group II are the object-directed expressions of the general analysis above. 

Before we try to draw any tentative conclusions from these distinctions 
in logic for the theory of beauty we must distinguish the two ways in which 
the words ‘ beauty’ and ‘ beautiful’ are commonly used. In one sense 
‘beauty’ is another object-directed expression among the expressions of 
Group II. For example we can all tell a beautiful from a merely handsome 
or pretty face. In this sense a work of art can be aesthetically pleasing 
without being beautiful. But there is another sense, a sense in which ‘ beauty’ 
and ‘ beautiful’ are used as general evaluative terms in aesthetics. Here 
they have the sense of aesthetically pleasing in general. It is in this sense 
that ‘ beauty’ is used when theories of beauty are being considered. If 
* beautiful ’ is used as a general evaluative term then it should be substitut- 
able for any evaluative term in aesthetics no matter from which main group 
the expression comes. It would follow then that ‘ beautiful ’, used in this 
general sense, must be neutral in emphasis between objective and subjective 
criteria, for only if this is the case can it be substituted indifferently for both 
subject- and object-directed expressions. Further, if this is the sense in 
which ‘ beautiful’ and ‘ beauty’ are used in the discussion of theories of 
beauty, it follows that both extreme subjectivist and extreme objectivist 
theories of aesthetics require the amputation of one or other of the criteria 
which are required by the general and neutral use of ‘beautiful’. But 
both criteria are required if ‘ beautiful’ is being used in the general sense, 
that is if it is to be substitutable for both object- and subject-directed ex- 
pressions. Hence there is a strong prima facie case against either extreme 
subjectivism or extreme objectivism in aesthetics, since either will involve 
a shift in the meaning of the general term ‘ beauty ’. Further, the acceptaenc 
of an extreme subjectivist theory, say ‘ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder ’, 
requires the dropping from our aesthetic vocabulary of those words which 
belong in the object-directed group, for they will not, on this theory, serve 
to express aesthetic judgments ; or if they do their meaning must be radically 
changed. On the other hand the acceptance of an extreme objectivist 
theory, say ‘ Beauty is a natural property of things’, would involve the loss 
or radical reinterpretation of all subject-directed expressions, for on this 
theory our immediate feelings and reactions would be irrelevant to aesthetic 
judgements. These considerations are not sufficient by themselves to show 
either theory to be false, but they do suggest that theories which involve 
such extensive alterations in the standard vocabulary of aesthetic judgement 
are very unlikely to be satisfactory. 

R. Harré 


University of Leicester. 
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RYLE ON MECHANISM AND PSYCHOLOGY 


In The Concept of Mind Ryle tries to show that the mind is “ roughly 
not the topic of sets of untestable propositions ’’ (about ghostly occurrences) 
“but the topic of sets of testable hypothetical and semi-hypothetical pro- 
positions ”’ (about behaviour).! His general view of the mind would therefore 
seem at first-sight to tie up well with modern ideas on neuro-physiology 
and cybernetics, concerned with possible mechanisms whereby purposive 
and intelligent behaviour might be realised. By getting rid of ‘ the ghost 
in the machine’ Ryle might seem to be paving the way to a mechanistic 
theory of human nature. 

Unfortunately Ryle’s pronouncements on this matter are not very clear : 
if anything they seem favourable to a romantic and essentially un-Rylean 
view of human beings. Indeed M. H. Pirenne* has with some plausibility 
interpreted Ryle as in effect a biological vitalist—an odd fate for the exor- 
ciser of the ghost in the machine! I wish therefore to examine some of the 
things that Ryle says about ‘ the bogy of mechanism ’ (pp. 75 ff.) and on the 
nature of psychology (Chapter 10). 


Tue Boay or MECHANISM 


I do not regard this as a bogy at all. In fact, in common, I suppose, 
with most competent biologists, I do view human beings as very complicated 
physico-chemical mechanisms. Anti-mechanistic views have both Occam’s 
razor and the general tendency of modern biology against them. Ryle has 
certain arguments which can be, and have been, taken to be refutations of 
the mechanistic position, but they seem to me to lack cogency. 

“The fear that theoretically-minded persons have felt lest everything 
should turn out to be explicable by mechanical laws is a baseless fear. . . . 
Physicists may one day have found the answers to all physical questions, 
but not all questions are physical questions.” So says Ryle on p. 76. We 
may agree that not all questions are physical questions. But this is irrelevant 
to the question of whether human beings are physical mechanisms. Ryle’s 
argument would only do the trick if it were possible to go from ‘ not all 
explanations are mechanical ’ to ‘ not everything that happens has a mech- 
anical explanation’. But the latter proposition does not follow from the 
former one. Whether or not a certain play was in accordance with the laws 
of baseball is not a physical question, but this is irrelevant to the question 
of whether we could design machines which would be able to learn and play 
baseball. We may thus agree that there is a sense in which not all questions 
are physical questions, but what we agree to is true only in a sense which 

1The Concept of Mind, p. 46. 


%* Mind-Like Behaviour in Artefacts and the Concept of Mind”, British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Science, Vol. 2, pp. 315-7. 
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leaves the question of whether we are in fact mechanisms totally undecided. 
Non-physical questions (such as baseball questions) are perhaps not trans- 
latable into physical questions. But then it is plausible to hold that questions 
about nations are not translatable into questions about individual persons, 
though few people would wish to ascribe metaphysical importance to this, 
or to say that it shows that nations are something ‘ over and above ’ citizens. 
I once, however, heard a fairly prominent Oxford philosopher say that a 
machine could not sign a document. This was alleged to be because signing 
a document is something more than making certain physical movements. 
My reply was that the concept of ‘ signing ’ does indeed involve more than 
the notion of bodily movements : it clearly refers in part to various legal 
and social conventions, and the concept of signing has no application to a 
machine considered in isolation. Before a machine could sign a document 
it would have to be part of a society of machines. The metaphysical point 
which I suspect that this philosopher was trying covertly to make (that 
somehow we have souls, are not just part of physical nature) did not follow 
from the (correct) linguistic point about signing at all. We might have a 
society of machines which behaved according to certain rules, and which 
had evolved a legal and moral terminology whereby they could control their 
behaviour. In this case some of the questions these machines asked, such 
as whether a document had been correctly signed, would not be physical 
questions but legal ones. But the machines would be machines none the 
less. The remark, therefore, that not all questions are physical questions, is 
totally irrelevant to the question of mechanism. And this is not surprising. 
How many metaphysical mechanists, even those of the nineteenth century 
variety, would have wanted to say that legal questions were physical questions ? 

Laws of nature, says Ryle (p. 77), are not fiats : they do not ordain any- 
thing that happens. This remark is also quite irrelevant to the question of 
mechanism. Laws of nature apply to clocks, and maybe they do not ordain 
what the clock should do. A clock is for all that a mechanism, and perhaps 
we are too. It is impossible to make a difference between human beings and 
clocks on the basis of a remark about laws of nature in general. 

Ryle now goes on to give four analogies. There is the chess analogy 
(p. 77), the grammar analogy (p. 79), the billiards analogy (p. 80) and the 
golf analogy (p. 81). They all make essentially the same point, and I shall 
here concentrate on the billiards analogy where it comes out most clearly. 
Ryle writes as follows : “‘ The favourite model to which the fancied mechan- 
istic world is assimilated is that of billiards balls imparting their motion to 
one another by impact. Yet a game of billiards provides one of the simplest 
examples of a course of events for the description of which mechanical 
terms are necessary without being sufficient. Certainly from accurate know- 
ledge of the weight, shape, elasticity and movements of the balls, the consti- 
tution of the table and the conditions of the atmosphere it is in principle 
possible, in accordance with known laws, to deduce from a momentary 
state of the balls what will be their later state. But it does not follow 
from this that the course of the game is predictable in accordance 
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with these laws alone. A scientific forecaster, who was ignorant of the rules 
and tactics of the game and of the skills and plans of the players, could 
predict, perhaps, from the beginning of a single stroke, the positions in 
which the balls will come to rest before the next stroke is made ; but he could 
predict no further’. This entirely misses the point. For it is not the billiard 
balls on the table that have worried people, it is the ‘billiard balls’ (i.e. 
whatever physico-chemical entities may be postulated) within the player’s 
skull. From a total knowledge of the positions and motions of them and a 
total knowledge of the environmental influences to which he will be subject, 
would we be able to predict what his stroke will be ? (I here neglect indeter- 
minacy in modern physics and also Popper’s contention® that predictor 
mechanisms which behaved according to the laws of classical physics would 
not be able to predict one another’s behaviour. Neither of these considera- 
tions can in the least differentiate human beings from physical mechanisms.) 
No mechanistic philosopher would have been in the least inclined to deny 
that, unless we are allowed to consider the happenings inside the players’ 
bodies, we can only predict the progress of the game from the instant the 
ball is hit. The italicised proviso is all important, and Ryle neglects it com- 
pletely. One would have thought that he might merely have made a slip 
of the pen here, were it not that the same error is apparently repeated by 
G. J. Warnock : “‘ To say that the golf-ball finished short of the green be- 
cause the player wanted to keep it out of the bunkers does not make it either 
incorrect or impossible to explain its flight in terms of the elasticity of the 
ball and club-face, the velocity of impact, and the state of atmosphere 
and ground ”’.‘ It is, I repeat, the ‘ billiard balls ’ inside the player’s skull, 
not the ball on the tee or green, that has worried the people with whom 
Warnock is in this passage (rightly) taking issue. 

Sometimes Ryle seems only to be making a weaker point, that explana- 
tion in terms of motives and reasons is not in any way incompatible with 
explanation in terms of mechanical determination. “ Not only is there plenty 
of room for purpose where everything is governed by mechanical laws, 
but there would be no place for purpose if things were not so governed. 
Predictability is a necessary condition for planning” (p. 81). This looks 
like an attempt to reconcile a mechanistic account of human nature with 
our ordinary moral discourse. If so, it is a different line of thought from 
that expressed in certain other passages which we have discussed. 

“Men are not machines, not even ghost-ridden machines. They are 
men—a tautology which is sometimes worth remembering” (p. 81). This 
quotation should be set alongside the remark on p. 328, in the chapter 
on Psychology. “‘ Man need not be degraded to a machine by being denied 
to be a ghost in a machine. He might, after all, be a sort of animal, namely, 
a higher mammal. There has yet to be ventured the hazardous leap to the 
hypothesis that perhaps he is a man”. What is the point of this remark 


3 Indeterminacy in Quantum Physics and Classical Physics’, British Journal for 
the Philosophy of Science, Vol. 1, pp. 117-133, and 173-95. 

«“ Every Event has a Cause”, Logic and Language (Second Series), edited by A. 
G. N. Flew, pp. 95-111, (quoted passage is from p. 96). 
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if Ryle is not here suggesting that men, and higher mammals, are not ma- 
chines, or physico-chemical mechanisms ? One feels that Ryle is not coming 
out into the open here. For if “men are men, not machines ”’ is really a 
tautology it cannot mean “‘men are not physico-chemical mechanisms ” 
which is an important (though in my opinion false) proposition about the, 
world. Nor is it entirely fair to say (p. 328) that “‘ the influence of the bogy 
of mechanism has for a century been dwindling, because, among other 
reasons, during this period the biological sciences have established their 
title of ‘ sciences’”’. Modern biology is in fact becoming more and more 
mechanistic. Mostly in biology we have (a) natural history, that is a descrip- 
tion of an organism or part of an organism, whether an animal or plant or 
bacterium or what not or a cell or part of an individual cell, (b) physical, 
biochemical, etc., explanations of the functioning of this thing. Even 
genetics, which had a certain theoretical independence, is being brought 
close to the biochemical fold with the conception of the gene as a DNA 
molecule. Biology is coming to be more and more a mixture of physical 
science and natural history, just as electronics is a mixture of physical 
science and wiring diagrams. Roughly biology is to physics and chemistry 
as is radio engineering to the theory of electricity and magnetism. So 
though there is a logical difference between biology and physics, it is a 
difference comparable to that between radio engineering and physics. We 
cannot appeal to a consensus of modern biologists to support us if we wish 
to say that the rise of the biological sciences has weakened the mechanistic 
view of nature. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain sense in which man is not a machine. 
In this discussion I have usually taken ‘machine’ to be equivalent to 
‘ physico-chemical mechanism’. In ordinary language this is not what 
we mean by ‘ machine’. For example, a wireless set is not normally called 
a machine, nor is a watch, nor is a telescope, nor is an electric fire. 

Thus a telescope is an instrument, and an electric fire is an appliance. 
Why is a wireless set not called ‘a machine’? It may be said that this is 
because it is electronic and has no moving parts. But this will not do, be- 
cause a calculating machine may be electronic and have no moving parts, 
and yet it is a machine none the less. A machine gun is not a machine, for 
all its machinery, and a lathe is not a machine, though it is a machine tool. 
What things are typically machines (in the ordinary language sense of 
‘machine’)? Looms, printing presses, washing machines, calculating 
machines. In general it appears that the machine is that which does better 
and more quickly what was once done by men or sometimes animals. The 
printing press does better what was once done better and more quickly 
by scribes, the loom replaces the hand weaver, the washing machine does 
expeditiously what was once done laboriously at the sink, the milking 
machine is an improvement (for some purposes) on milkmaids, and the 
calculating machine does quickly and accurately calculations which could 
be done only slowly and chancily (if at all) by a human computer. On the 
other hand clocks, watches, wireless sets, gramophones, electric fires and 
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telescopes do not do better what was previously done by human beings. 
Human beings were never used as time pieces, nor were they ever put to 
the eyes of sailors trying to spot distant warships. The wireless set and the 
gramophone have their functions, but they do not replace human beings 
in the way in which the doughnut machine replaces the pastry cook. (Though 
now that it is beginning to be used in lieu of a dance band the gramophone 
is coming to be called ‘a record machine ’.) Notice also how in the days 
when flying was a sport rather like hunting, and the aeroplane a sort of 
mechanical flying horse, it was a flying machine, but now it is a ‘ craft’ 
or a ‘ship’. The machine gun and the machine tool are not quite machines 
because they require not just an operator, but a soldier or a craftsman who 
exercises skill by means of them. But a fully automatic lathe would, I 
imagine, come to be called a machine, purely and simply. 

I suggest, therefore, that the ordinary meaning of the word ‘ machine’ 
is ‘that which replaces human beings or animals in the exercise of a 
function ’.5 We can now see how there can seem to be something absurd in 
saying that a man is a machine. How absurd it would be to say that men 
are things which do well or quickly what used to be done badly or slowly 
by men! So there is some point in Ryle’s ‘important tautology’ that 
men are men, not machines. But this is in the ordinary language sense of 
‘machine’. If we take ‘machine’ to mean simply ‘ physico-chemical 
mechanism ’, then it is by no means a tautology to say that men are not 
machines. Indeed in this sense I believe it to be a falsehood : it certainly 
cannot be supported by appeals to how we use the word ‘ machine’ in 
ordinary language. 

PsYCHOLOGY. 

Connected with Ryle’s views on mechanism are his views on psychology.® 
The writer of a tough-minded book like The Concept of Mind might naturally 
be thought likely to have taken the following view of psychology : that it 
consists in (a) the discovery of generalisations’ about human behaviour, 
(6) conjectures about the neural and other mechanisms whereby such be- 
haviour might be realised, (c) testing of these conjectures by further psycho- 
logical experiments and by linking up with neuro-physiology. Of course 
there is much else that comes within the purview of psychology—for example 
psychometrics, social psychology, industrial psychology. But as a funda- 
mental and pure science psychology might be expected to develop in the 
ways given by (a), (b) and (c). Is it perhaps a prejudice against mechanistic 
explanations which has led Ryle to overlook this possibility, so consonant 
though it is with the general tenor of his book ? 

Ryle’s problem about psychology arises in the following way. If we 
give up the ‘ two worlds ’ view that behind behaviour there lies a stream of 


5Compare Louis Couffignal, Les Machines 4 Penser : ‘ Nous désignons du nom de 
machine tout ensemble . . . capable de remplacer homme dans |’éxecution d’un en- 
semble d’opérations . . . proposé par l’homme’. Couffignal, however, gives this as a 
stipulative definition. 

*See also M. Mandelbaum, “ Professor Ryle and Psychology ”, Philosophical Review, 
Vol. 67, 1958, pp. 522-30, which I did not see until this article was in the press. 

"Not, I think, strict laws. See B. A. Farrell, ‘‘ On the Limits of Experimental Psy- 
chology ”, British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 46, 1955, pp. 165-177. 
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mysterious ‘mental’ or ‘non-physical’ occurrences for the view that, 
roughly, mind just is behaviour, how do we distinguish psychology from 
the other sciences or would-be sciences such as economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, criminology and philology? For these subjects are concerned in 
their various ways with the intelligent and purposeful behaviour of human 
beings. Ryle’s answer is simply that we must abandon the notion that 
‘ psychology ’ is the name of a unitary inquiry. ‘“ Much as ‘ Medicine’ is 
the name of a somewhat arbitrary consortium of more or less connected 
inquiries and techniques, a consortium which neither has, nor needs, a 
logically trim statement of programme, so ‘ psychology’ can quite con- 
veniently be used to denote a partly fortuitous federation of inquiries and 
techniques ” (pp. 324-5). Ryle then goes on to deal with a possible objection 
that there does exist some general and formulable distinction between 
psychological inquiries and other inquiries that are concerned with the 
wits and characters of human beings. Psychology, it might be said, is the 
science which provides causal explanations of human conduct. Surely, 
replies Ryle, there is something very odd about this suggestion. Why do 
we need to be told the hidden causes of our actions and reactions? ‘‘ We 
know quite well what caused the farmer to return from market with his 
pigs unsold. He found that the prices were lower than he expected. We 
know quite well why John Doe scowled and slammed the door. He had 
been insulted ” (p. 325). On the other hand, says Ryle, there are plenty of 
kinds of behaviour for which we can give no such causal explanation. “I 
do not know why I was so tongue-tied in the presence of a certain acquain- 
tance ; why I dreamed a certain dream last night ; why I suddenly saw in 
my mind’s eye an uninteresting street corner of a town I hardly know; 
why I chatter more rapidly after the air-raid siren is heard ; or how I came 
to address a friend by the wrong Christian name. We recognise that ques- 
tions of these kinds are genuinely psychological questions. . . . The question 
why a farmer will not sell his pigs at any price to a customer with a certain 
look in his eye might be a psychological question. Even in the field of sense 
perception and memory the corresponding thing seems to hold. We cannot, 
from our own knowledge, tell why a straight line cutting through certain 
cross-hatchings looks bent, or why conversations in foreign language seem 
to be spoken much more rapidly than conversations in our own, and we 
recognize these for psychological questions. Yet we feel that the wrong sort 
of promise is being made when we are offered corresponding psychological 
explanations of our correct estimations of shape, size, illumination and 
speed. Let the. psychologist tell us why we are deceived, but we can tell 
ourselves and him why we are not deceived” (p. 326). Now certainly in 
ordinary life it would be odd to ask why a person said that a square object 
was square, (for the answer would be ‘ why, because it’s square, of course ! ’), 
whereas it would be very natural to ask for an explanation of why a person 
said that a square object was triangular. Nevertheless at a deeper level it 
is perfectly proper and fruitful to ask for an explanation of our perceptual 
competences, as well as of our incompetences. 

Consider, for example, J. A. Deutsch’s theory of shape recognition.® 
8“‘A Theory of Shape Recognition’’, British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 46, 1955, pp. 30-7. 
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Deutsch tries to envisage the sort of neural mechanism which would enable 
animals and men to recognize shapes, and to test this hypothesis by seeing 
how the known facts about shape recognition fit the theory. (Neuro-physio- 
logical evidence would also be relevant.) Some of the most crucial of these 
facts are of course surprising incompetences. Thus primitive animals like 
the rat and the octopus find it hard or impossible to distinguish squares 
from circles, though they can distinguish shapes that are far more alike 
geometrically. Deutsch’s hypothesis about the neural mechanism gives a 
neat explanation of this surprising fact. It is true, therefore, that surprising 
incompetences provide very useful facts for testing psychological hypotheses, 
and so there is a grain of truth, albeit a very small one, in Ryle’s account of 
psychology as concerned with incompetences rather than competences. 
Nevertheless a theory of shape recognition as a whole is designed to explain 
our competences rather than our incompetences. Surprising incompetences 
do provide crucial data, but so equally of course would surprising com- 
petences (e.g. if an animal should be found which could recognize a polygon 
of 18 sides, alone among polygons of more than 7 sides). 

I conclude, therefore, that Ryle is wrong or at least misleading when 
he says that “ The classification and diagnosis of our mental impotences 
require special research methods. The explanation of the exhibitions of 
our mental competences often requires nothing but ordinary good sense, 
or it may require the specialised methods of economists, scholars, strategists 
and examiners. But their explanations are not cheques drawn on the ac- 
counts of some yet more fundamental diagnoses ” (p. 326). The questions 
of what sorts of mechanism could exhibit purposive behaviour, intelligence, 
perceptual skills, etc., and whether such mechanisms exist inside our skulls, 
are very difficult and profound ones, and are very proper to psychology, 
even though they do not arise at the level of ordinary common sense. It 
is Ryle’s half-hostility to the idea of mechanism which possibly prevents 
him giving this very straightforward account of the direction in which 
psychology, as a branch of pure science, is tending and ought to tend. 

In conversation with Ryle some of my colleagues and I have found it 
hard to get a clear idea of what is his real and considered position in relation 
to the issues I have been discussing. It certainly would not do to ask him 
‘are you a mechanist or a vitalist ?’ His opposition to ‘ism’ labels is well 
known.® This opposition is thoroughly justified in so far as it is a protest 
against the horrible business of schools of philosophy. Nevertheless it can 
amount to a refusal to use a convenient shorthand. Most biologists would 
very well understand what was meant if someone were described as a vitalist, 
and if someone else were described as a mechanist. The difference in temper 
and methodology is unmistakable, and is indubitably connected with a 
difference in metaphysical outlook. It is unfortunate that Ryle has in this 
respect given the impression of sitting on the fence, and has indeed given 
countenance in some quarters to a romantic view of human nature which is 
basically out of keeping with his tough-minded and classic book. 
Adelaide University. J. J. C. Smarr 

*Cf. his article “‘ Taking sides in Philosophy ”, Philosophy, Vol. 12, 1937, pp. 317-22. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE PLACE OF BENEVOLENCE IN BUTLER’S ETHICS 


In the hierarchy of principles and impulses into which Bishop Butler 
analyzes human nature, in his ethical writings, it is clear that conscience, 
in his view a reflective principle having supreme authority over all the rest, 
stands at the summit. Below conscience, and subject to it, is self-love. 
This is a general desire for our own happiness, effective throughout the 
course of our lives in a dual role : it serves as a check on particular impulses 
which, if acted upon, might lead to unhappiness, and as a means of co- 
ordinating other impulses so as to bring about the greatest amount of happi- 
ness consistent with morality ; Butler is not a hedonist. Self-love, in its 
turn, is followed in rank by what Butler calls the “ particular affections, 
passions, and appetites to particular external objects ”’.! 

Somewhere in this hierarchy stands benevolence. About its exact place, 
both Professor Broad? and Professor Duncan-Jones* remark, there is doubt. 
They find its position, indeed, so uncertain that Broad adopts one view 
and Duncan-Jones precisely the opposite. Their opposed views may best 
be stated in their own words ; says Broad, 

I have assumed throughout that he [Butler] regards benevolence 
as a general principle which impels us to maximise the happiness of 
humanity without regard to persons, just as he certainly regards 
self-love as a general principle leading us to maximise our own total 
happiness. I think that this is what he does mean. But he sometimes 
tends to drop benevolence, as a general principle co-ordinate with 
self-love, rather out of sight, and to talk of it as if it were just one 
of the particular impulses. Thus he says in the First Sermon that 
benevolence undoubtedly exists and is compatible with self-love, 
but the examples which he gives are in fact particular impulses which 
aim at the benefit of some particular person, e.g., paternal and filial 
affection.‘ 

Duncan-Jones denies that benevolence is in Butler’s view a general 
principle co-ordinate with self-love. He says, 


1§.11.5. (For the sake of brevity, S will be used to refer to Fifteen Sermons, with 
the first following number referring to the particular sermon and the second number 
to the paragraph. Thus S.11.5 refers to Sermon 11, paragraph 5. Pr will be used to 
refer to the Preface to the Sermons, with the following number referring to the para- 
graph. D on V will be used to refer to the Dissertation on Virtue, the number again 
referring to the paragraph. Paragraphs are numbered in both Barnard’s and Matthews’ 
editions of Butler’s Works. Italics in quoted passages are in the originals except as 
noted.) 
2C. D. Broad. Five Types of Ethical Theory (London, 1930), p. 72. 

*Austin Duncan-Jones. Butler’s Moral Philosophy (Pelican Books, 1952), p. 45. 
*Loc. cit. 
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Broad, in insisting that benevolence is a ‘ general’ principle, 
seems to imply that there is some continuant passion having for its 
objective or objectives other people’s well-being, and not manifesting 
itself in occurrent passions whose objectives are particular changes 
in the condition of individual persons. It may be so. But there is 
little or no evidence that this was Butler’s meaning. He often uses 
such phrases as ‘ benevolence towards particular persons’ (Pr. 39). 
In Sermon 11 he seems to class benevolence consistently among 
‘particular passions’: he seems to draw little distinction between 
benevolence and ‘love of our neighbour ’, that is (8.12.3) of ‘ that 
part of mankind . . . which comes under our immediate notice, 
acquaintance, and influence, and with which we have to do’. In 
Sermon 1.6, fn. he seems to identify benevolence with ‘ good-will in 
one man towards another’. He does not appear ever to describe 
benevolence as a ‘ general principle ’.® 

(An occurrent passion, in Duncan-Jones’ analysis, is a thought about some 
object or objective, having an attractive or repellent feeling-tone, and 
accompanied by a disposition to undertake some action or actions purposively 
related to the object or objective. Hunger would be a good example. A 
continuant passion “ consists of a disposition to experience occurrent passions 
of some one type to a conspicuous degree. A continuant passion is much the 
same as what is often called a ‘ trait of character’ ”’.® 

The uncertainty of the place of benevolence in the hierarchy is the 
result of an apparent inconsistency in Butler’s language. That this in- 
consistency is only apparent, what it was that Butler meant, and that he 
knew what he meant, I shall try to show. 

It is true that Butler does repeatedly refer to benevolence as a particular 
affection. In Pr. 37 he says, “‘ The observation, that benevolence is no more 
disinterested than any of the common particular passions, seems in itself 
worth being taken notice of’, which sounds as if he meant benevolence to 
be distinguished from the particular passions or affections, but in the same 
paragraph he goes on, “‘ Benevolence is not in any respect more at variance 
with self-love, than any other particular affection whatever”. In Pr. 38 
he says, “. . . self-love and benevolence, virtue and interest, are not to be 
opposed, but only to be distinguished from each other ; in the same way as 
virtue and any other particular affection, love of arts, suppose, are to be 
distinguished”. In Pr. 34: “. . . benevolence is not more unfriendly to 
self-love, than any other particular affection whatever ’’. In 8.11.6 : “Every 
particular affection, even the love of our neighbour [which he equates with 
benevolence] is as really our own affection, as self-love”. In 8.11.11: 
* All that is here insisted upon is, that ambition, revenge, benevolence, all 
particular passions whatever, and the actions they produce, are equally 
interested or disinterested”. In 8.11.12: “. . . there is no peculiar contrar- 

5Op. cit., p. 58. 

*Ibid., p. 57. 
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iety between self-love and benevolence ; no greater competition between 
these, than any other particular affections and self-love”. In 8.11.13: 
“ All particular affections whatever, resentment, benevolence, love of art, 
equally lead to a course of action for their own gratification’. In 8.11.19: 

. . every particular affection, benevolence among the rest, is subservient 
to self-love .. .”. And in 8.11.17: 

The comparison is not between self-love and the love of our 
neighbour ; between pursuit of our own interest, and the interest 
of others : but between the several particular affections in human 
nature towards external objects, as one part of the comparison ; 
and the one particular affection to the good of our neighbour, as 
the other part of it : and it has been shown that all these have the 
same respect to self-love and private interest. 

In these and other passages Butler’s language is unmistakable : bene- 
volence is a particular affection, parallel to ambition, covetousness, hatred, 
and the like, and subordinate to self-love. There is clear support here for 
Duncan-Jones’ opinion that benevolence is in Butler’s view not a general 
principle or general affection. 

But there is, elsewhere, just as clear support for Broad’s contrary opinion, 
for in equally unmistakable language Butler often refers to benevolence as 
a general affection, parallel and co-ordinate to self-love and superior to 
the particular affections, appetites and passions. In §8.8.1, for example, he 
says, ‘““. . . general benevolence is the great law of the whole moral creation 

. .” although he goes on to ask why the apparent contrary of benevolence, 
namely, the particular passion of resentment, should exist. But he points 
out that resentment may be used in the service of benevolence ; there are 
some things we ought to resent. In 8.1.14 he notes that people as often act 
contrary to self-love as they do to benevolence—‘“‘as often contradict 
that part of their nature which respects self, and which leads them to their 
own private good and happiness ; as they contradict that part of it which 
respects society, and tends to public good”. In 8.1.12 he mentions “ the 
principles and passions in the mind of man, which are distinct both from 
self-love and benevolence . . .”. In S.1.16: ‘“‘ There is a natural principle 
of benevolence in man; which is in some degree to society, what self-love 
is to the individual”’. In 8.1.7: “. . . to distinguish between and compare 
together the several passions or appetites distinct from benevolence, whose 
primary use and intention is the security and good of society ; and the pas- 
sions distinct from self-love, whose primary intention and design is the 
security and good of the individual’’. In the same paragraph : 

The sum is, men have various appetites, passions, and particular 
affections, quite distinct both from self-love and from benevolence : 
all of these have a tendency to promote both public and private 
good, and may be considered as respecting others and ourselves 
equally and in common : but some of them seem most immediately 
to respect others, or tend to public good ; others of them most im- 
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mediately to respect self, or tend to private good : as the former are 
not benevolence, so the latter are not self-love. .. . 
In 8.1.9: ‘“ From this comparison of benevolence and self-love . . . it is 
as manifest, that we were made for society, and to promote the happiness of 
it ; as that we were intended to take care of our own life, and health, and private 
good”’. In 8.11.11 : “ Self-love and interestedness was stated to consist in 
or be an affection to ourselves, a regard to our own private good : it is there- 
fore distinct from benevolence, which is an affection to the good of our fellow 
creatures”. In 8.12.8 : “‘ The advantage, which this principle of benevolence 
has over other remote considerations, is that it is itself the temper of virtue 
. . the obligation is to a general course of behaviour”. (Not that bene- 
volence is the whole of virtue ; in D on V. 8 Butler argues that we must 
approve or disapprove particular passions as well.) In 8.12.13 : “ Love of 
our neighbour then must bear some proportion to self-love, and virtue to 
be sure consists in the due proportion ”’. 
In addition to these and other passages in which Butler speaks as if 
he regarded self-love and benevolence as parallel, there is one passage (S.12. 
11) in which he explicitly denominates benevolence a general affection or 
principle—a passage which Duncan-Jones must have overlooked : 

Further, the whole system, as I may speak, of affections (including 
rationality), which constitute the heart, as this word is used in Scrip- 
ture and on moral subjects, are each and all of them stronger in 
some than in others. Now the proportion which the two general 
affections, benevolence and self-love, bear to each other, according 
to this interpretation of the text, denominates men’s character as 
to virtue. Suppose then one man to have the principle of benevolence 
in an higher degree than another : it will not follow from hence, that 
his general temper, or character, or actions, will be more benevolent 
than the other’s. For he may have self-love in such a degree as quite 
to prevail over benevolence . . . [Italics added.] 

Equally explicitly he speaks in 8.5.2 of the “ general affection of love and 
good will”. Moreover, he urges in 8.5.10 that just as we need the particular 
affections, appetites, and passions to make us act in accordance with the 
general principle of self-love, so we need them to make us act in accordance 
with the general principle of benevolence. 
The private interest of the individual would not be sufficiently pro- 
vided for by reasonable and cool self-love alone ; therefore the appe- 
tites and passions are placed within as a guard and further security, 
without which it would not be taken due care of. It is manifest 
our life would be neglected, were it not for the calls of hunger, and 
thirst, and weariness ; notwithstanding that without them reason 
would assure us, that the recruits of food and sleep are the necessary 
means of our preservation. It is therefore absurd to imagine, that 
without affection, the same reason alone would be more effectual to 
engage us to perform the duties we owe to our fellow creatures. . . . 
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Is it possible any can in earnest think, that a public spirit, i.e. a 
settled reasonable principle of benevolence to mankind, is so prevalent 
and strong in the species, as that we may venture to throw off the 
under affections, which are its assistants, carry it forward and mark 
out particular courses for it; family, friends, neighbourhood, the 
distressed, our country ? [Italics added.] 

These passages, in which Butler repeatedly speaks of benevolence and 
self-love as parallel principles and of benevolence explicitly as a general 
affection or principle are in sharp contrast to the passages quoted above 
in which he speaks of benevolence as a particular affection. 

What is the explanation ? What did Butler really mean ? Is Broad right 
in thinking that Butler intended benevolence to be taken as a general prin- 
ciple, or is Duncan-Jones correct in his contention that it is to be taken 
only as a particular affection, not as a general principle ? 

The most obvious explanation is that Butler simply contradicted him- 
self, was careless and confused in his use of language, or, as Broad hints, 
forgot what he was saying. There are several reasons for thinking that this 
is not the correct explanation. One of these is the number of passages 
concerned ; Butler refers to benevolence as a particular affection not just 
once, but again and again, and the same is true of benevolence as a general 
affection or principle parallel to self-love. He would hardly have been so 
repeatedly careless. Another is his evident awareness of niceties of language ; 
he shows this awareness very clearly at the beginning of Sermon 4, where 
he makes a careful analysis of the language of his text, James i. 26. Still 
another is his recognition of the difficulties and subtleties of philosophical 
discourse and his warnings to the reader about language. In Pr. 6 he points 
out that in morals “‘ ideas never are in themselves determinate, but become 
so by the train of reasoning and the place they stand in ; since it is impossible 
that words can always stand for the same ideas, even in the same author, 
much less in different ones”. This notice to his readers that words and 
expressions in what follows may shift their meanings is followed in Pr. 31 
by the warning, ‘‘ But I must desire the reader not to take any assertion 
alone by itself, but to consider the whole of what is said upon it : because 
this is necessary not only in order to judge the truth of it, but often, such 
is the nature of the language, to see the very meaning of the assertion ’’. 
Any uncertainty about the position of benevolence in the hierarchy may 
well be the result of failure to heed this warning. 

The real explanation of the difficulty, in my opinion, is that in Butler 
benevolence has two distinct meanings. In some contexts it refers to a 
general affection, parallel to self-love, subordinate to conscience, and superior 
to the particular affections, passions, and appetites. In other contexts, 
notably Sermon 11, where Butler was dealing with the love of our neighbour 
specifically with reference to the people we meet in daily life, it refers for 
the most part to a particular continuant and occurrent affection. Conscience, 
self-love, and benevolence as general affections or principles, in Butler’s 
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view, are rational; the particular affections, appetites, and passions are 
primarily emotional or impulsive, but subject to the control of the rational 
principles. Benevolence is both a rational principle applying to humanity 
in general and a particular affection applying in specific instances. Butler 
recognizes this in two passages ; one of these is S.12.29, where he says, 
As human nature is not one simple uniform thing, but a composition 
of various parts, body, spirit, appetites, particular passions, and 
affections, for each of which reasonable self-love would lead men to 
have due regard, and make suitable provision : so society consists 
of various parts, to which we stand in different respects and relations ; 
and just benevolence would as surely lead us to have due regard to 
each of these, and behave as the respective relations require. Reason- 
able good-will, and a right behaviour towards our fellow creatures, are 
in a manner the same : only that the former expresseth the principle as 
it is in the mind ; the latter, the principle as it were, become external, 
i.e. exerted in actions. [Italics added.] 
(Butler makes it clear in various passages that benevolence and reasonable 
good-will are the same; this is benevolence as a general affection, while 
benevolence as a particular affection is what is “ exerted in actions’’.) In 
another passage, 8.11.16, he says much the same thing : 

The short of the matter is no more than this. Happiness consists 
in the gratification of certain affections, appetites, passions, with 
objects which are by nature adapted to them. Self-love may indeed 
set us on work to gratify these ; but happiness or enjoyment has no 
immediate connexion with self-love, but arises from such gratification 
alone. Love of our neighbour is one of those affections. This, con- 
sidered as a virtuous principle, is gratified by a consciousness of 
endeavouring to promote the good of others; but considered as a 
natural affection, its gratification consists in the actual accomplish- 
ment of this endeavour. Now indulgence or gratification of this 
affection, whether in that consciousness, or this accomplishment, 
has the same respect to interest, as indulgence of any other affection ; 
they equally proceed from or do not proceed from self-love, they 
equally include or equally exclude this principle. Thus it appears, 
that benevolence and the pursuits of public good hath at least as great 
respect to self-love and the pursuits of private good, as any other particular 
passions, and their respective pursuits. [Italics Butler’s.] 

The language of the latter part of this paragraph may suggest that bene- 
volence is to be regarded strictly as a particular affection, even though 
earlier in the paragraph it is called a virtuous principle as well as a natural 
affection. The language of the last two sentences of the quoted passage 
needs to be read with great care. It might be paraphrased, in the light of 
what precedes it, somewhat as follows : ‘‘ Now indulgence or gratification 
of the affection of benevolence, whether as a general affection which receives 
its gratification through consciousness of a settled reasonable intention to 
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promote the good of others, or as a particular affection which receives its 
gratification through the performance of actions aimed at promoting the 
good of others, has the same respect to self-love as does the indulgence of 
any other affection, whether general and rational or particular and impulsive. 
They equally proceed from or do not proceed from self-love ; they equally 
include or exclude this principle. Benevolence as a general affection, and 
particular benevolent acts, are as consistent with, and as much a part of, 
self-love as any other acts ”’. 

From the point of view of self-love, benevolence, as Broad points out, 
is just one impulse or affection among others.’ But this appears to be 
equally true of conscience ; rational self-love dictates that the voice of 
conscience should be obeyed, in general, though rational self-love may some- 
times lead a person to see that he is too conscientious for his own good, or 
that his conscience is misdirected. And it is also true that from the point 
of view of benevolence as a general affection, self-love is just one impulse 
or affection among others ; the benevolent person, as Broad says, ‘‘ may 
need to check his excessive prudence, just as he has to check the special 
impulse to lose his temper ”’.® 

It must be concluded that Broad is correct in his contention that in 
Butler’s view there is a general principle of benevolence, which functions 
in organizing and controlling the particular impulses directed mainly at 
producing changes in others, or mainly affecting others, just as self-love 
functions in organizing and controlling the particular impulses directed 
mainly at producing changes in oneself, or mainly affecting oneself. Duncan- 
Jones is correct in his contention that there is a particular affection of bene- 
volence, both continuant and occurrent, but incorrect in his contention 
that there is no general affection or principle of benevolence in Butler’s 
hierarchy. Benevolence has thus a dual place in the hierarchy ; at the top 
stands conscience, with the two general affections, self-love and benevolence, 
directly below it, subordinate to it, and parallel but not contrary to each 
other. Beneath these, and properly to be used in their service, though, as 
everyone knows, subject to abuse, are the particular affections, appetites, 
and passions, some of them, such as hunger and thirst, primarily private, 
and others, such as compassion, benevolence, generosity, and resentment, 
primarily public. Among the particular affections, appetites, and passions, 
almost any one may be either occurrent and occasional, or continuant and 
habitual—forming what Butler calls a ‘“‘ general temper ’’—and we, and 
those around us, will be happy or unhappy in proportion as we choose those 
which lead to “‘ the temper of tranquillity and freedom ” (8.11.14) in accor- 
dance with the general affections of self-love and benevolence. 


GLENN K. RIDDLE 
The University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee. 


7Op. cit., p. 73. 
®*Ibid. 
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A NOTE ON ENTAILMENT 


In his interesting and thoughtful discussion in the October 1958 issue 
of The Philosophical Quarterly of two of the essays in my book Logical 
Studies, Mr. Strawson criticizes my account of the concept of entailment. 
I shall here try to show that Mr. Strawson’s criticism rests on an unduly 
narrow interpretation of my position. 

The view of entailment put forward in my essay can be briefly expressed 
as follows : p entails q, if an only if p >q is demonstrable independently of 
demonstrating the falsehood of p or the truth of g. The account given in 
the paper of the notions of demonstrability, demonstration, and independent 
demonstrability is, admittedly, very insufficient and may require, not only 
further elaboration, but also some amendments. 

One of the aims of the suggested definition of entailment was to rule 
out the “ paradoxes”’ that any arbitrary contradiction entails every pro- 
position and that every proposition entails any arbitrary tautology. Mr. 
Strawson purports to give an example which shows that the definition fails 
(at least) of the second of its objects mentioned. 

The counter-example starts from the tautology p >{(P-4)v(p.~4)}. Mr. 
Strawson says that it can be demonstrated by means of a truth-table in- 
dependently of demonstrating the (falsity of p and the) truth of gqy~gq.! 
Three more tautologies are adduced. I shall not reproduce the formulae 
here. Mr. Strawson says that they “ still more obviously ” can be demon- 
strated independently of demonstrating the truth of gqy~q. By the use 
of substitution and by repeated applications of Modus Ponens Mr. Strawson 
deduces, from his four tautologies, the tautology p >(¢yv~g). 

Before proceeding to an examination of Mr. Strawson’s argument, I 
should like to supplement it with the following, much simpler, reasoning 
which might be used, with an equal force, to show that my definition of 
entailment fails also of the first of its above mentioned objects : 

Consider the tautology (1) p>(~paq). Its truth-table proof is inde- 
pendent of a truth-table demonstration of the falsity of p.~p in the same 
sense in which I understand the proof of Mr. Strawson’s first tautology to 
be independent of a demonstration of the truth of qy~g. Now add (2) 
{p >(r >q)| >{(p-r) 34}. It is, to use Mr. Strawson’s phrase, “ still more 
obvious ” that the truth-table demonstration of (2) is independent of a 
truth-table demonstration of the falsity of p.~p. From (2) we obtain by 
substitution (3) {p >(~p >9)} D{(p-~p) 39}. From (1) and (3) we obtain 
by Modus Ponens (4) (p.~p) >q. If it is true that (4) has been proved 


1There is a slip of the pen in Mr. Strawson’s paper which may have bewildered some 
of his readers. Mr. Strawson consistently speaks of demonstrating the falsity of gV~q 
and the truth of p, when he should say, and obviously means, “ the truth of gV~q” 
and “ the falsity of p”’. 
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independently of proving the falsity of p.~p, then, on my definition of 
entailment, (4) would show that a contradiction entails an arbitrary pro- 
position. This is another of the ‘‘ paradoxes”’ which my definition was 
designed to avoid. 

* * * 

It is significant that Mr. Strawson should say that his second, third, 
and fourth tautology are demonstrable independently of demonstrating 
the truth of gqy~gq “still more obviously ” than his first tautology. For, 
whereas I can see no sense in which a demonstration of his second, third, 
and fourth tautology could not be given independently of a demonstration 
of gqy~q, I—and I hope Mr. Strawson too—can see quite clearly one sense 
in which the truth-table demonstration of his first tautology is dependent 
on a demonstration of the truth of gqy~gq. Similarly, I can see no sense 
in which it would be true to say that the truth-table proof of {p >(r>9)} 


3 {( p-r)>4} was not independent of the proof of the falsity of p.~p, and 
also no sense in which the proof by substitution of {p>(~p>q)\> {(p.~p) 
D4} was not independent of the proof of the falsity of p.~p. But I can 


see a sense in which the truth-table proof of p>(~p>4q) is not independent 
of a proof of the falsity of p.~p. 

I shall assume that the reader is familiar with the notion of a well-formed 
formula of the sentential calculus and with the notion of a constituent (part) 
of a well-formed formula. Now consider the following truth-table : 








P| @ ilpal|~q|p.~¢| (p.9)v(p.~9) 
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Which tautology could this truth-table be said to demonstrate, “‘ show 
forth ” ? 

One answer could be: The table does not demonstrate any tautology 
at all. As a demonstration it is still incomplete. It has to be completed 
by adding on to it at least one “ unmixed ”’ column containing only Ts and 
headed by some tautology, all the constituent formulae of which occur 
at the head of some of the preceding columns in the table. 

Another answer to the question could be : The table demonstrates the 
truth of every tautology (and the falsity of every contradiction), all the 
constituents of which may be identified as headings of some column in the 
table. For example : The table demonstrates the truth of p> {(p-vip-~a)}. 


but also the truth of, say, (p.~g)2p or (p.~g)D {(p-2)v(p.~4)} or — 
qyv~q. A person who asks for a proof of any of these tautologies could be 
given in reply a tablet on which is engraved the above truth-table. A person 
who asks for a proof of gy ~g could also be offered a smaller tablet, on which 
is engraved only the table 
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But a person who asks for a proof of the truth of p> {(p.-2)v(p.~9)} could 
not be given this second table in reply. (It may here be well to remind our- 
selves of the fact that the understanding and use of truth-table proofs pre- 
supposes knowledge of the definitions of the various truth-functions ; other- 
wise the distribution of Ts and Fs in columns headed by molecular formulae 
would appear arbitrary or unintelligible.) 

The second answer seems to me to be a perfectly legitimate reply to 
the question, what the above bigger truth-table can be said to prove. A 
proof is that which convinces us of the truth (or falsity) of something. A 
truth-table is not made more convincing, more of a proof, by adding to it 
an “unmixed ”’ column headed by a tautology or a contradiction. The 
table must, by itself, convince us of the possibility of this addition. 

Mr. Strawson may disagree with me about the legitimacy of the second 
reply. If he does, I shall not try to argue against him. For I think we can 
both agree that there is a sense in which a truth-table demonstration of 
the truth of p> {(p-v(v.~a)} “contains ” and is thus not independent 
of a demonstration of the truth of gy ~g, whereas there is no sense in which 
the substitution-proofs of Mr. Strawson’s second, third, and fourth taut- 
ologies (or the truth-table proofs of the tautologies of which they are substi- 
tution-instances) can be said to “ contain ” and thus not to be independent 
of a demonstration of the truth of gy~g. And similarly, there is a sense 
in which a truth-table demonstration of the truth of p>(~pDq) “ contains’ 
and is thus not independent of a demonstration of the falsity of p.~», 
whereas there is no sense in which a truth-table demonstration of (2) and 
the substitution-proof of (3) are not independent of a demonstration of 
the falsity of p.~p.* 

I would therefore maintain that the difficulty which Mr. Strawson has 
pointed out can be overcome without amending the proposed definition of 
entailment. But it is a justified criticism of my paper (and of my definition) 
that it needs to be supplemented by an account of what is meant by calling 
the demonstration of the truth or falsity of a formula “ independent of ” 
(or “‘ dependent upon ”’) the demonstration of the truth or falsity of another. 
An account of what this means in the sentential calculus should be implicit 
in this note. But I cannot claim to have given or to be able to give a general 
account of the notion of independent provability. 


University of Helsingfors. G. H. von Wricutr 


*Mr. P. Geach (Proc. Aris. Soc., supp. vol. 32, 1958, p. 164) has suggested the following 
modified version of my original definition of entailment : “ p entails g if and only if 
there is an a priori way of getting to know that p>q which is not a way of getting to 
know whether p, or whether g°’. Even if one objects to calling the above bigger truth- 
table a proof of a certain tautology unless it is completed by adding an “ unmixed ” 
column, one must, I think, admit that it provides us with “‘ a way of getting to know ” 
the various tautologies which may be formed (entirely) out of constituents listed at 
the head of the columns of the table. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Perceiving : A Philosophical Study. By R. M. CutsHouim. (Ithaca : Cornell 
University Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. xii + 203. Price 22s). 


Professor Chisholm’s book is of considerable interest as one of the most 
professional and circumstantial attempts to apply certain methods of recent 
linguistic philosophy to perceptual problems. He states in his Preface that 
many, but not all, such problems “ arise because of our failure to understand 
the interrelations among the words we use when we talk about perceiving ”’. 
He claims that there are two methods of dealing with these puzzles : one 
is to examine such talk and show up inconsistencies or ambiguities, and the 
other, on which he chiefly relies, is to “ propose . . . ways of talking that 
are adequate to what we know or want to be able to say about perceiving, 
and then [to] try to show that, by restricting ourselves to these ways of 
talking, we avoid the philosophical questions to which the use of ordinary 
locutions seem to give rise’’. The ‘ ways of talking’ proposed amount to 
a fairly extensive philosophy of perception, the kernel of which is a system 
of definitions based on a few key terms. I shall examine these definitions 
and their application to perceptual problems, but can only say a little 
about the substantial associated discussion of evidence and belief, which 
would require a study to itself. 

Professor Chisholm distinguishes two senses of ‘ perceiving ’ and defines 
them as follows : 

(i) The propositional sense. “‘ There is something that S perceives to 
be f’ means : there is an z which is f and which appears in some way to S ; 
S takes x to be f; and S has adequate evidence for the proposition that 
z is f” (p. 3). 

(ii) The non-propositional sense. “‘S perceives x’ means : x appears 
in some way to S and § takes z to have some characteristic’. (Cf. p. 149 
—the last clause is added less confidently p. 150). 

To understand these we must consider their elements, particularly 
‘appear’ which is defined : “‘2z appears . . . to S’ means: (i) as a con- 
sequence of x being a proper stimulus to §, S senses . . . ; and (ii) in sensing 
. . « 8 senses in a way that is functionally dependent upon the stimulus 
energy produced in 8 by x ”’ (p. 148—the dots are in the original and might 
be replaced by ‘ blue’ or ‘ bluely ’, for example). ‘S senses. . .’ is in turn 
said to be synonymous with ‘S is appeared to. . .’ (p. 120), which gives 
an air of circularity to the system. There is not really a circle, however, 
for ‘S is appeared to. . .’ is a special technical expression (p. 62) and in- 
volves a different use of ‘ appear ’. It corresponds to the ‘ basic propositions ’ 
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or statements of ‘ incorrigible sensing ’ once in great vogue : ‘ I am appeared 
to blue’ (‘I sense blue ’) is the basic claim one reaches in any attempt to 
justify a perceptual statement and it can only be defended against challenge 
by saying ‘I just am ’—no further reduction of claims is possible. Another 
way I think one might put the distinction is that ‘S is appeared to. . .” 
describes S’s experience as it is to him and is from what Price called the 
“immanent ”’ viewpoint, while ‘ X appears . . . to 8’, like almost all the 
rest of these ways of talking, presupposes the external viewpoint of some- 
one who knows what object is present to 8’s senses and is acting causally 
upon him. 

In both expressions ‘appear’ is being used “ noncomparatively ’’, 
Chisholm distinguishes fairly enough between the “epistemic” uses of 
‘appear’ which imply that the person judges or believes that the object 
is so and so, e.g. ‘ X appears to me to be blue’, and the “ nonepistemic ” 
uses that do not. The latter are subdivided into a “ comparative” use 
(‘X appears red’ is approximately equivalent to ‘ X looks as red things 
look in daylight’) and a “ noncomparative ” use which does not involve 
any reference to other things. He manages to explain this use, though with 
rather a struggle (pp. 50 ff.), and chides various other philosophers for not 
recognising it (p. 121 n.). (Much of the difficulty in explaining and recog- 
nising it seems to lie in that fact that colour words are normally elucidated 
by reference to various objects possessing the colour : if a predicate with a 
geometrical definition, e.g. ‘square’, had been chosen for discussion the 
distinction would have been easier.) I think a number of philosophers have 
assumed this use of ‘ appear’ or ‘ look’ without explicitly distinguishing it 
from the comparative one. Chisholm does well to bring it out into the open 
and has some interesting remarks to make on the part it plays in the views 
of Locke and others. 

In assessing these accounts of ‘appear’ and ‘sense’ we must recall 
the usual rival accounts of sensing :1 (i) the Act/Object Analysis, on which 
a sense-datum is distinct from the act of sensing it, and (ii) the Adverbial 
Analysis, which denies this and claims that ‘ I sense a red expanse ’ is really 
a statement about how I sense—it means ‘I sense redly’ and the red ex- 
panse should be regarded as a content not an object. Chisholm is severe 
about (i) and the way it encourages its supporters to hypostatise sense-data 
or appearances, thus introducing pseudo-problems (pp. 117 and 121 ff.), 
but I do not find him clear and convincing about what alternative to adopt. 
On the whole he seems to treat ‘sensing. . .’ as adverbial, a way of ex- 
periencing without a distinct object. Thus he recommends ‘I sense spottily ’ 
or ‘I sense painfully ’ as enabling us to avoid difficult questions and impli- 
cations (pp. 122-3) and talks of ‘I sense bluely’ (p. 145) or ‘sensing in 
a... manner’ (p. 126). On the other hand he often says ‘S senses red’ 
not ‘ redly ’ (e.g. pp. 121 and 123), and he does not face up to the problem 
of defining ‘X appears rectangular’ or similar expressions adverbially. 

1Cf. e.g. C. D. Broad, Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 28, 1942, pp. 127 ff. 
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Can one really say ‘I sense rectangularly’? And the comfortable vagueness 
of ‘appears in some way to 8’ in the original definitions leaves us in the 
dark as to the talk appropriate to the analysis of statements like ‘S saw a 
gate-legged table’ or ‘S perceived that it was a large dog ’—surely it is 
not ‘S sensed in a gate-legged-table-shaped manner’ or ‘S sensed large- 
furry-quadruped-shapedly ’? Whereas ‘S sensed in the way people sense 
when they see a table (or a dog)’ would produce a circular definition of 
* gee ’. 

The basic difficulty is that however plausible adverbial analyses may be 
of pains they are almost ridiculous as accounts of perceptual experiences 
from the immanent or subject’s point of view. In perception our conscious- 
ness is almost always of external objects as such, not of colours and shapes 
divorced from them ; and if by an effort of reduction we attain phenomeno- 
logical observation or ‘sensing’, even then the colours and shapes appear 
as distinct from us and some distance away ; in neither case do we seem 
to have object-less adverbial experiences, at any rate so far as sight is con- 
cerned. But if one adopts a primarily external viewpoint like Chisholm’s 
one is tempted to say that the percipient merely has an adverbial experience 
caused by external physical objects ; the red round shape cannot be a distinct 
private sensory object because there is no room or justification for such 
objects, while it is mere Naive Realism to suppose that it is part of the sur- 
face of a material thing. The resultant conflict and paradox could only be 
resolved by a more elaborate way of talking.? 

I may add that the causal definition offered of ‘ appearing ’ and hence 
of ‘ perceiving’ is even more troublesome than Chisholm seems to find it 
in his Chapter X. He says that x is a proper visual stimulus to § if light 
from it stimulates his eyes without reflection en route, and a proper auditory 
stimulus if sound waves transmitted from it strike his ears (p. 144). But 
he seems to have forgotten mirrors, telephones and loudspeakers : how is 
one to analyse on his definitions ‘S looked in the mirror and saw a badly 
cut chin’ or ‘ I heard the Prime Minister on the radio’? And in the second 
part of the causal definition he does not allow for changes in attention or 
for object constancy ;° as a result of the latter, variations in the intensity 
of the stimulus (brightness, colour, etc.) do not produce concomitant varia- 
tions in the look of an object unless they are very large or the circumstances 
are abnormal, e.g. the background is cut off. These are not vital points but 
they show the definitions need more careful elaboration. 


°Cf. my Problems of Perception, pp. 32 ff. and esp. pp. 289-300. 


*He does discuss object constancy with respect to shape, p. 48, but erroneously, I 
think. The whole point of it is that the circular table appears circular in a non-epistemic 
as well as an epistemic sense over a range of viewpoints. It is not, as he supposes, that 
I judge the elliptical-looking table to be circular (though I may do so if I am at a view- 
point from which constancy does not hold), but that the table non-epistemically looks 
circular from certain positions when by the laws of perspective it should look elliptical 
and when its shape on a photograph from there would be elliptical ; only with skill and 
practice or with the aid of devices like reduction screens can we counteract the constancy 
and see the table looking elliptical from these positions. 
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The next important concept in the definitions is that of ‘taking’ : 
“* § takes something x to be f’ means : § believes (i) that 2’s being f is a 
causal condition of the way he is being appeared to and (ii) that there are 
possible ways of varying x which would cause concomitant variations in 
the way he is appeared to” (p. 77). 

This account is rather unusual. Several philosophers have made much 
of the acceptance, belief or taking for granted which occurs in perception 
and is an integral part of perceptual consciousness ; they likewise agree that 
what is accepted or believed is a proposition (or set of them), but a pro- 
position to the effect that certain data belong to a material thing or charac- 
terise it. Price considers the possibility that ‘ belong to’ means ‘ caused 
by’ and rejects it by a series of cogent arguments. Chisholm does not 
mention these, and though he favours an adverbial account and denies that 
sense-data are distinct existents, the same sort of objections would apply 
to saying that we take our sensings to be caused by external objects. It 
certainly seems unplausible to suggest, especially where sight is concerned, 
that any thought of causal conditions or concomitant variations enters 
into our perception of a table or a tree. Chisholm would no doubt reply, as 
on p. 77, “ ‘ Believe’ is here intended in the broad sense. . . . [The sub- 
ject] may not think of such variations but would be very surprised if they 
were not to occur”’. Now this broad sense is legitimate enough when one 
is considering the belief say that oak trees are deciduous : a person may well 
be said to believe this when he is not thinking of oaks, his belief being an 
unactualised disposition which would be actualised in surprise if he saw 
an oak bearing green leaves in January. But in seeing that the tree is an 
oak or in taking the tree to be an oak you are aware of the tree as an oak, 
recognising it as such ; and this recognition is often conscious and explicit. 
So any belief that is put forward as the definition of the taking or as an 
indication of its content must be one that is often explicit and actualised, 
or often a conscious activity. Moreover, it must do justice to this recognition, 
be in some way thought of the nature or species of the object or of its charac- 
teristics. In concentrating on causal processes which are very rarely thought 
of, and then probably only as part of a different ‘ taking ’, Chisholm misses 
the main point of taking a tree or other x to be an oak or other f. 

I think the fundamental trouble is again a confusion of viewpoints. If 
you are analysing perceptual consciousness—perception as it is to the per- 
ceiver—then you must cut out sensings and causes; though if you believe 
that S’s recognition amounts to a propositional taking you may say that S 
takes it (the object) to be a tree, or takes the tree to be an oak, meaning 
that S’s belief or thought is ‘ This (the object before me that I see) is a 
tree ’ or ‘ This tree is an oak’. If you adopt the external viewpoint then you 
can bring in adverbial experiences and causal processes but are not then saying 
anything directly about the contents of S’s consciousness. 


‘E.g., H. H. Price, Perception, Ch. 6, or B. Blanshard, The Nature of Thought, Book 
I, pp. 80 ff. Price criticises the causal interpretation in his Ch. 4. 
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Besides the main paradox, that it makes perceiving involve thought of 
causes, Chisholm’s account has some strange consequences. Thus he says 
p.150 that it follows from his definitions that there are people who see things 
without knowing that they are seeing anything because they do not know 
anything about the physical_or causal processes involved. Children are 
presumably always in this strange position—and can they, on Chisholm’s 
definitions, even be said to see anything, let alone know that they do? 
Again in his account of non-propositional perceiving ‘ takes x to have some 
characteristic’ is regrettably vague, and a causal analysis of that taking 
is even less acceptable. What he is trying to do here is to produce a definition 
which will allow him +o say ‘S saw x’ when § took it to be y, e.g. say ‘S 
saw the wax imitation’ when 8 thought it was a tomato he saw. But it is 
unwise to strain one’s definitions to meet special cases in this way ; normally 
we should hesitate to say ‘S saw the x’ simpliciter unless he was conscious 
of it as an x, and Chisholm’s definition seems more appropriate to ‘S saw 
the x but did not realise what it was’. And apart from this, ‘S takes the 
tomato to have some characteristic ’ is odd as part of a definition of ‘S sees 
a tomato’; it suggests that S took it to be fresh or ripe ; what S does is 
take the object he sees to be a tomato. 

Lastly in the definitions comes the concept of ‘ adequate evidence ’. 
“* S$ has adequate evidence for h’ means that it would be unreasonable for 
S to accept non-h”’ (p. 5), which means in turn “A is more worthy of S’s 
belief than non-h”. ‘ Worthy of belief’ is a primitive term in Chisholm’s 
system and is one of the points at which he claims a close analogy between 
ethics and epistemology. Indeed he appears to suggest that we ought to 
believe what is worthy of belief and that this is a moral not just a prudential 
‘ought’ (although the “epistemic obligation” involved is a putative not 
an absolute one, and is “ practical” in Richard Price’s sense of the word 
(pp. 7-8, 13-14, cf. Ch. 7) ). I may be misunderstanding Chisholm, but this 
notion of the “‘ Ethics of Belief’ seems to me to be a muddle : one would 
be wise, but not morally good, to believe what is evident, and one would 
have a reason, practical success of such policy in the past, which would 
not be readily applicable to ethics. But apart from that, the definition of 
‘adequate evidence ’ is unsatisfactory in that surely we might have so little 
evidence that the reasonable course would be to suspend belief and not 
accept either A or non-h—both of them might be equally unworthy of belief. 
Chisholm does mention this difficulty (p. 9), but seems to think that it can 
be met by suspending action on the hypothesis, not belief in it. I doubt if 
this is sufficient answer. 

When we turn to the use of ‘ adequate evidence’ in the account of per- 
ceiving, the objection seems to be as much to the name as to the definition. 
Its perceptual relevance lies in the problem of the justification of perception : 
Chisholm wants to say (i) that when S senses blue(ly), i.e. is appeared to 
blue, then he has adequate evidence for the statement that he is thus being 
appeared to (p. 66), and (ii) that when we take z to be f we have adequate 
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evidence that x is f (pp. 82-4, at least where f is a sensible characteristic). 
This last point is said to be similar to Professor H. H. Price’s Principle of 
Confirmability ; but Price only claimed prima facie evidence under this 
principle, and surely that is the most that can be claimed for any single 
taking, without a series of tests, that 2 is f or even that an z is present, 
where z is a material object. But apart from the exaggeration in ‘ adequate ’ 
its use here in (ii) suggests that it is evidence of the same degree of certainty 
as that which S has of the proposition that he is being appeared to or is 
sensing in a certain way. This is confusing in that other sensing theories, 
like Price’s, claimed that sensing had an incorrigibility and certainty far 
removed from the ‘ takings ’ about material things covered by the Principle 
of Confirmability. Chisholm does not think that they are equally certain, 
and the difference surely merits a different grade of evidence. 

The introduction of ‘ adequate evidence’ is also the main feature dis- 
tinguishing the propositional sense of ‘ perceive’ from the other. Emphasis 
on the distinction of these two senses is one of the important novelties in 
Chisholm’s book, and I may well have been guilty of failing to appreciate 
the distinction sufficiently before. But it might be objected that when we 
perceive an x we take some proposition, e.g. ‘ this is an x’ to be true just as 
much (or as little) as when we perceive that z is f, and we might equally 
well be said to have adequate evidence for this proposition. There is ad- 
mittedly a difference between the two expressions, but I think that it is 
just that ‘S perceives x to be f’ particularises in a way that the other does 
not : it says what features of z he is conscious of or indicates that he is noticing 
what kind of x it is and not questioning whether it is an z at all; whereas 
‘S perceives x’ is vaguer and more general. If this is so there are not two 
senses of ‘ perceive ’, still less two kinds of perceiving, but only two different 
types of contexts in both of which the word means the same. 

How far does this system of definitions enable us to avoid pseudo-prob- 
lems in perception and solve real ones? First, a remark about its linguistic 
character : it seems to me that though it is put forward as a set of definitions 
and ways of talking about perceiving, this is really only a modernistic method 
of presenting what could have been put in a traditional way. This fashion- 
able dress will increase its appeal for some, but those who find it repellent 
can easily remodel it. When they read of “ proposing . . . ways of talking 
that are adequate to what we . . . want to be able to say”, they should 
reinterpret, “‘ outlining a comprehensive theory (or account) of perceiving ” 
(presumably we want our talk to cover all the facts and explain them) ; 
when they find a problem dismissed on the ground that it cannot be formu- 
lated in the terminology suggested (e.g. p. 123) then they should not retort 
“So much the worse for your inadequate way of talking!” but should 
realise that what is meant is : ‘“‘ This problem only arises on an analysis of 
sensing that we have shown to be faulty”. In this way they will be able to 
appreciate what is an interesting, if not a convincing, account of perceiving 
and theory of knowledge. 
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We can see this from one of the main spheres in which Chisholm claims 
success against pseudo-problems ; by using ‘ sensing’ and ‘ being appeared 
to’ language he avoids the mistakes of those who treat appearances or 
sense-data as entities (pp. 116 ff., 123, 149, 157). But his way of talking 
is the result of his analysis of sensing as his opponents’ was of theirs, and 
so he is claiming in effect that his analysis is better since it does not tempt 
him to hypostatisation.5 The cure then lies in a better analysis of sensing 
and perceiving (or in abandoning the notion of sensing) rather than in the 
derivative expressions. Perhaps if he had seen this Chisholm would have 
paid more attention to the difficulty of an adverbial analysis—though of 
course one can put that difficulty by saying “We don’t want to talk of 
sensing triangularly’’. Similarly many of his criticisms of other views: 
though fair enough, are attacks on false assumptions or inadequate theories, 
not just on language or “ grammar ”’, e.g. his strictures on the notion that to 
perceive an object you must perceive every part of it, on Inference Theories, 
or on the impurity of Phenomenalist analyses. It may be helpful to some 
to put the first of these as a mistake about the “ grammar ” of ‘ perceive ’, 
but one could equally regard it as one about the scope or character of per- 
ceiving. Again in Chapter IX he claims to resolve puzzles about secondary 
qualities due to ambiguous or misleading language ; but pointing out am- 
biguities is a method as old as the hills, and much of his criticism of Locke 
there is based on his alternative account of sensing or immediate perception. 

One problem to which Chisholm devotes considerable space is that of 
the justification of perception, of showing how far it can be regarded as 
true and certain. It is interesting that he takes this to be a genuine problem 
when the linguistic arguments of Professor Malcolm and others would seem 
to suggest that it is not ; and his discussion is well worth reading (Chapters 
V-VII) with its careful examination of the criteria of evidence and its analysis 
of the faults of British Empiricism (again Empiricist philosophers did not 
talk badly : they made use of too narrow a criterion of evidence). He would 
hardly claim to have given an adequate solution, however—at least he ends 
inconclusively, being faced in Chapter VII with an uncomfortable choice 
between considering our epistemic convictions to be neither true nor false 
and “ accept[ing] the doctrine of the synthetic a priori’. The former would 
surely amount to complete scepticism and the latter would demand radical 
revision of his basic principles and method. Opinions will differ as to what 
has gone wrong here. I suspect that the trouble lies in his affection for ethical 
parallels and in his acceptance of the primacy of sensing ; but even after 
accepting this primacy he might have laid more stress on the way perceptual 
statements hang together and support each other, or might have followed 
those modern defences of the Representative Theory which argue that 


5His case against them also involves some Ignoratio Elenchi : he alleges as the Sense- 
datum Fallacy the inference of * he sees a red appearance (or datum) ’ from ‘ he sees 
a red boat’ with its suggestion that as an appearance is not a boat he does not really 
see & boat (p. 151); but sense- datum philosophers like Price have spilt much ink in 
distinguishing seeing (perceiving) from sensing, and the mode of awareness of (sense-) 


data is sensing, not perceiving. 
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perceptually based scientific beliefs form such a comprehensive and coherent 
system, and one so successful in practice and in prediction, that they must 
be accepted as the best, perhaps the only, way of making intelligible the 
order of our sensory experiences.® 

His discussion in these chapters seems to take us far beyond perplexities 
of linguistic origin ; indeed the viability of traditional philosophical problems 
would have been even clearer if he had linked up the general question of 
justification with the notorious difficulties about primary and secondary 
qualities (on which he says a little) and about our knowledge of the causal 
processes he mentions in his definitions. And a similar journey beyond the 
field of language would have been required if he had tried to explain halluc- 
inations (what is the ostensible pink rat ? Why do we “ assume that there 
is something which is appearing ”’ when nothing is ?) or if he had investigated 
the effect of attention, learning and past experience on perception. A ‘“‘ way 
of talking ” can only be adequate if it is the expression of an adequate theory, 
i.e. of one that explains the facts and solves extra-linguistic problems such 
as those which arise from the clash between common-sense beliefs on the 
one hand and the evidence of “ illusions ”’, hallucinations, and causal and 
psychological processes on the other. Over-emphasis on “ ways of talking ” 
may obscure this, and even though Professor Chisholm’s proposals can be 
reinterpreted as a theory, they scarcely amount to a satisfying one ; never- 
theless he has provided an ingenious, stimulating and well-documented 
discussion of a number of perceptual and epistemological questions. 


R. J. Hirst 
University of Glasgow. 


‘Cf. Russell, Human Knowledge; W. P. Montague, Ways of Knowing, p. 258; J. R. 
Smythies, Analysts of Perception, p. 35. 
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Aristotle's Theory of Contrariety. By JonN PETER Anton. (London : Routledge. 1957. 
Pp. xi + 253. Price 25s). 


Mr. J. P. Anton’s own Greek background and his studies under such a devoted 
scholar in the field of ancient Greek thought as J. H. Randall, Jr. (of Columbia Uni- 
versity) have made it natural that he should bring both patience and devotion to the 
study of the philosophical texts of Aristotle. The fruit of his study is this well thought- 
out, clearly written and useful book, the main purpose of which is to elucidate the 
subject of contrariety and the role it plays in Aristotle’s philosophy. 

The author deals with the subject systematically and in detail, making frequent 
references to the text. After the introductory chapter, in which the problem is set 
out and certain of Aristotle’s technical terms explained, he examines the ontological 
foundations of the Aristotelian concept of contrariety and its relation to substance as 
nature. According to Aristotle, contrariety is an ontologically-based principle. Its 
roots are to be found in Being itself, since that which is, i.e. every unit of distributive 
being (J. H. Randall’s expression), is a process tending from ‘ privation’ to ‘ form’, 
in order to find its completion and its end (its telos). Hence it can already be said to 
embody an internal principle, which exemplifies a contrariety. This primary contrariety 
of matter and form (or of potentiality and actuality) is the theme of the fifth chapter 
of the book (which from the reader’s point of view would have been much more happily 
placed if it had not been so far separated from the second chapter, of which it is the 
continuation). The third chapter contains an enquiry into the historical antecedents of 
the Aristotelian theory in earlier Greek philosophers. In the cosmological hypotheses 
of the pre-Socratics, contrariety, either as inherent in the ultimate elements or as 
having an independent status and co-existing with the elements, is conceived as a 
principle of individuation causing the emergence of differences and giving rise to a 
plurality of substances and determinations, i.e. as an efficient cause. In comparison 
with this way of thinking Aristotle’s position represents a clear and important advance. 
Now for the first time contrarieties (both the primary one of matter and form and also 
those of all determinations which supervene upon it, e.g. direction up and down, growth 
and decay, generation and destruction) are considered as being, not material causes, 
but principles which have to do, “ not with the making, but with the understanding ” 
of Being as process (p. 45). The fourth chapter goes more deeply into the notion of 
contrariety : it examines its relation to the “ locus of process ”’, i.e. to the Aristotelian 
‘ subject ’, and shows that the Aristotelian categories of substance, quality, quantity 
and place display fundamental and pervasive contrarieties. The logical aspect of the 
problem (the distinction between contrariety and difference, contradiction and priva- 
tion ; the four types of opposition ; and contrariety as ground for the formulation of 
the law of non-contradiction) is investigated in the sixth chapter. This point really 
marks the limit of Mr. Anton’s investigation. In the following three chapters contrariety 
is examined in the setting of Aristotle’s psychology, theory of knowledge and ethics. 
And although interesting ag of view are not lacking from these pages, the reader 
has the impression that the long analyses which they contain are not indispensable, 
since they do little to elucidate the principal subject-matter. 

I have three main critical observations to make about Mr. Anton’s otherwise very 
scholarly and careful work. 

1. He does not deal clearly with the question whether, in Aristotle’s solution of 
the problem, contraries are distinctions which actually characterise, i.e. laws which 
govern, the very internal process of what is, or are only principles which render this 
process intelligible—or, as seems to me more probable, are both these things together. 
Since he gives considerable emphasis to Aristotle’s critical position vis-a-vis the cosmo- 
logical hypotheses of the pre-Socratics, he always lays stress on the second of the three 
interpretations just mentioned : ‘‘ The contraries do not possess the properties of causal 

mts ; in themselves they have no significance aside from a mere verbal meaning. 

ey are crucial conceptual instruments used by logos in inquiry to determine and render 
cognizable what has already been experien and felt as potentially intelligible in a 
‘nature ’ and in all ‘ natures ’ in complex interaction ” (p. 81 ; cf. p. 70). He does not, 
however, cite passages capable of putting this interpretation beyond doubt, and I 
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fear very much that at this point he is looking at Aristotelian ideas through the prism 
of modern theories of knowledge (either Kantian criticism or linguistic analysis). We 
ought not to forget, I think, that Aristotle always remains a realist ; that is, he believes 
that categorial determinations are characteristics of what is, reflected in conceptual 
schemes and in verbal forms through which they become intelligible and expressible. 

2. The critical portion of the study is meagre. The author’s main preoccupation 
seems to have been the collection of material, and the correct interpretation and arrange- 
ment of it. He attempts very little in the way of a critical estimate of Aristotle’s contri- 
bution. Here and there, it is true, obscure or inconsistent aspects of the theory are 
noted as opportunity offers, but the critical remarks are always limited in scope and 
depth (see e.g. pp. 14-18). Nothing would interest the present-day reader so much as 
@ logical approach to the subject of contrariety in concepts. (In this connection, ef., 
e.g., @ recent study by Robert Blanché : “‘ Opposition et négation ”’, in Revue Philo- 
sophique, Paris 1957, pp. 187-216.) We I 5 wn expected Mr. Anton to deal with 
the question whether, in this sector at least, Aristotle’s _——- was of permanent 
importance, or whether it has been bypassed by later logical researches. 

3. The connection between Aristotle’s ideas on the subject of contrariety, and 
Plato’s, is dealt with rather cursorily and not very happily (pp. 5-7). Yet this tricky 
question might have been expected to engage the author’s special attention. Recent 
researches, mainly philological, have shown how closely Aristotle was influenced by 
the movement of ideas which developed in the Academy during the last phase of Plato’s 
life and activity. It would be reasonable, therefore, to expect a work like the present 
to show what the Aristotelian theory of contrariety owes to this movement, as we have 
it revealed in the dialogues of Plato’s final period, and especially in the Parmenides 
and the Sophist. When Mr. Anton discusses the connection between Aristotle and Plato 
he refers mainly to the way in which the idea of contraries is employed in the Phaedo. 
It should have been in the Sophist, however, and not the Phaedo, that he looked for 
the thread binding Aristotle and Plato. The great themes of the Sophist, division by 
dichotomy, the co-existence of contraries and the communion of forms, and in addition 
Plato’s final effort to provide his dialectic with a dynamic spirit, so as to give it a flexi- 
bility which it had originally lacked, clearly open up the way for Aristotle to form his 
own ideas regarding the logical and ontological significance of contrariety. Mr. Anton’s 
enquiry might well have been directed towards the Sophist, with the —- of worth- 
while discoveries which it offers, by a well-justified observation of Werner Jaeger’s 
which he himself mentions (p. 34, note 8). 

Apart from the features criticised, however, Mr. Anton’s book is a valuable and 
illuminating contribution to the study of Aristotle’s philosophy. 


E. P. Papanoutsos 
(trs. G. P. HenpERson) 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes. By Howarp WaRRENDER. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1957. Pp. ix + 346. Price 42s). 


Collingwood recalls in his Autobiography how, in his early career as a teacher of 
hilosophy, his move, in the face of current refutations of Kant, was to reach for a 
book with the words “‘ Let us see whether that is what Kant really said’. In lecturing 
on Aristotle his plan was to concentrate on the question “ What is Aristotle sayi 
and what does he mean by it ? ’’ and to forgo, however alluring it might be, the further 
question “ Is it true?” Mr. Warrender’s book on Hobbes is a sustained and stimulating 
exemplification of Collingwood’s approach. As such it is a much needed contribution 
to scholarship. For many who have actually read Hobbes, and not simply selected 
snippets of Leviathan, have experienced the vague sense of uneasiness which Mr. War- 
render must have experienced when comparing what Hobbes said on various points 
with traditional expositions and criticisms. Mr. Warrender had to read Leviathan a 
number of times until its argument assumed some coherence, and his book is the pro- 
duct of his painstaking perusals of what Hobbes actually said. It will surely be a land- 
mark in Hobbesian scholarship—as important for the interpretation of Hobbes’ civil 
philosophy as is Brandt’s for the ag Fagg of his natural philosophy. 

Mr. Warrender’s main interest in Hobbes is centred on his ideas about obligation. 
His pre-occupation is as welcome as it is enlightening and suggestive ; for Hobbes’ 
views about morality in general and obligation in particular are elusive, complicated, 
and puzzling. A pre-occupation, however, can merge into an obsession. Mr. Warrender 
cannot altogether be exonerated from the of being so fascinated by the concept 
of obligation that he makes other aspects of Hobbes’ philosophy, which are equally 
important, seem very subordinate. A very strong case can be made for saying that 
Hobbes was an imaginative sysiwmatizer who tried to employ the methods and concepts 
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of mathematics and Galilean mechanics to encompass body, man, and citizen. Mr. 
Warrender mentions (p. 93) once in passing that ‘‘ he does occasionally suggest that ” 
his psychological principle of self-preservation might be “‘ deduced from his first prin- 
ciples of motion’. But he treats of self-preservation almost entirely as an empirical 
assumption about men which Hobbes uses in denying that men can be obliged to do 
certain sorts of things that are psychologically impossible. In a similar way he mentions 
once or twice what Hobbes’ conception of philosophical method was (pp. 242, 311). 
But he never gives sufficient weight to Hobbes’ estimate of the importance of this 
method when he is discussing the crucial question of whether Hobbes thought of the 
laws of nature as self-evident principles like geometrical axioms or wished to stress 
that they were commands of God. Mr. Warrender, to a certain extent, guards himself 
against this charge by dividing his work into three parts—obligation in the state of 
nature, obligation in civil society, and the grounds of obligation—and by admitting 
that the third part, which places Hobbes’ account of obligation in the wider setting 
of Hobbes’ doctrine as a whole, is much more open to conjecture than the detailed 
elucidation of Hobbes’ concept. Nevertheless one feels that Mr. Warrender’s invaluable 
insights in the field of obligation have given him a new vision of Leviathan’s whole 
structure. He is more like a man who has opened up a whale and decided that it is a 
mammal than a man who has anatomized its eye. 

Mr. Warrender’s main thesis is that there is a consistent theory of obligation in 
Hobbes and that Hobbes thought that a man has ‘ moral ’ obligations in civil society 
in more or less the same way as he has them in a state of nature. He rejects the view 
often put forward (e.g. by Oakeshott) that Hobbes thought that a man’s moral obliga- 
tions in civil society derive only from the commands of the sovereign. In order to 
present this thesis in a way which is much clearer than Hobbes’ actual presentation Mr. 
Warrender imposes a framework of distinctions on Hobbes’ account. The “ grounds” of 
obligation (e.g. ‘I ought to do X because God wills it’) must be distinguished from 
the “ validating conditions ” (e.g. sanity, maturity, “‘ sufficient security ’’) and from 
its “‘ instruments ” (e.g. laws, covenants). These distinctions help him to show that 
Hobbes’ view was that the difference between ‘ moral ’ obligations in civil society and 
in a state of nature are not matters of principle but of circumstance. For Hobbes held, 
so Mr. Warrender argues, that both in a state of nature and in civil society the laws 
of nature always oblige in foro interno in prescribing a general readiness of mind, but 
that in forno externo actions may not be obligatory if one of the main validating con- 
ditions is absent. Now one of the ways in which a state of nature differs from civil 
society is that usually the validating condition of “ sufficient security ’’ is absent. So 
the laws of nature, when they are interpreted and made explicit in the civil laws, usually 
oblige in forno externo, provided that certain additional validating conditions are satis- 
fied (e.g. that the subject can know the law and have sufficient motive to obey it). 
The account of civil society is an account of how such conditions become satisfied. 
“The resultant pattern of obligations in civil society is, therefore, the product, under 
special circumstances, of moral principles which bind men as men, and not simply 
as citizens’ (p. 102). 

Showing Hobbes’ psychology of self-preservation as a defence which invalidates 
an obligation also helps Mr. Warrender to illuminate Hobbes’ peculiar conception of 
‘right’. For Hobbes used the term both to refer, as is usual, to that to which X is 
entitled (when it is correlative with duties on the part of others towards X) and to that 
which X cannot be obliged to renounce (where ‘ rights’ are the antithesis of duties). 
Hobbes’ “ right of self-preservation ’’, for instance, which is such a puzzling concept, 
means not that the individual is entitled to his life but that he cannot be obliged to 
renounce it. ‘Ought’ implies ‘can’. ‘ Rights’, in this second and bizarre sense, 
belong with the validating conditions of obligations to the theory of what the individual 
cannot be obliged to do. Mr. Warrender remarks that others like Pufendorf have noted 
this usage and have discounted it as a mistake rather than brought it forward as a 
contribution to political philosophy. Mr. Warrender has made much clearer what 
Hobbes meant ; but are we to assume that he thinks that there are any good reasons 
for disagreeing with Pufendorf ? 

In his treatment of the grounds of obligation Mr. Warrender is unusual in i 
Hobbes’ remarks about God's role in relation to the laws of nature very seriously. As 
is well known, Hobbes says that men used to call them laws “ but improperly ; for they 
are but conclusions or theorems concerning what conduceth to the conservation and de- 
fence of themselves ; whereas law, properly, is the word of him that by right hath command 
over others.. But yet, if we consider the same theorems, as delivered in the word of 
God, that by right commandeth all things ; then are they properly called laws”. Else- 
where Hobbes reiterates that the laws of nature are not properly laws but qualities 
that dispose men to peace and obedience and only oblige in foro interno. It is usual, 
therefore, to interpret Hobbes’ reference to God as a concession to piety and prudence 
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(rather like his sending for Dr. Cosin, who later became Bishop of Durham, when he 
thought he might be dying), and to stress Hobbes’ fascination for geometry which led 
him to view the laws of nature as theorems. Now it is essential to Mr. Warrender’s 
thesis to maintain that Hobbes seriously believed that the laws of nature are God’s 
commands ; for this gives them their obligatory character. He therefore has to establish 
not only that Hobbes believed that the theorems of his much vaunted science of natural 
justice, which he had taken such pains to formulate, had God’s authority behind them, 
but that all the validating conditions also were present in virtue of which anyone could 
reasonably be said to be obliged to obey them—that God’s existence could be known 
by natural reason, that his laws could be known to anyone who sat down and thought 
clearly and distinctly about the preservation of peace, and that there must be a suf- 
ficient motive for obeying them. Mr. Warrender makes a case for his view. He makes 
light of Hobbes’ wry remarks about the difficulty of rationally establishing God’s 
existence. (He says nothing, by the way, of Hobbes’ remarks in De Corpore about the 
difficulties in the idea of an unmoved mover and his suggestion that the lawful author- 
ities have to determine questions about the creation of the world.) He also confines 
himself to internal evidence drawn mainly from De Cive and Leviathan. He cannot 
therefore give any weight to such things as Hobbes’ reported remark after reading 
Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus that Spinoza “‘ had cut through him a barre’s 
length ; for he durst not write so boldly’. But this is an extremely difficult question 
involving judgments of weight as well as historical imagination. Mr. Warrender brings 
no new evidence to bear on this problem ; he merely puts a different emphasis on what 
is already known. I think that he has demonstrated convincingly that the status of 
natural laws in a state of nature is not radically different from their status in civil 
society. But he has not shown conclusively that Hobbes thought that in either condition 
they amounted to full-blooded obligations. 

I suppose, too, that it is Mr. Warrender’s self-imposed terms of reference that re- 
strain him from airing the question which screams aloud from his admirable work. 
Hobbes claimed that his new science of natural justice was the “‘ true moral philo- 
sophy ’’. Mr. Warrender does not dwell on Hobbes’ picture of himself as the Galileo 
of civil philosophy who demonstrated the rudiments of moral and civil prudence from 
axioms of human nature. He claims that Hobbes thought that the laws of nature were 
moral obligations because God had commanded them. Indeed he discusses at length 
whether Hobbes thought them obligatory simply because God had commanded them 
or because, taking salvation into account, it is in our interest to obey them. But which- 
ever of these views is correct, does any interpretation make them look in the least like 
moral obligations ? 

R. 8. PEerers 


The Works of Jonathan Edwards. Vol. I: The Freedom of the Will. Edited by Paun 
Ramsey. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: O.U.P. 1957. Pp. xii 
+ 494. Price 52s). 


With the generous support of the Bollingen Foundation, and under the direction 
of an editorial committee whose chairman is Perry Miller of Harvard, the Yale Uni- 
versity Press is republishing all the printed works of Jonathan Edwards as well as 
publishing for the first time “‘ the massive manuscript materials in which much of 
Edwards’ most profound thinking and finest prose have been concealed’. This edition 
of A careful and strict Enquiry into the modern prevailing Notions of that Freedom of 
Will which is supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Vertue and Vice, Reward and 
Punishment, Praise and Blame, is the first volume in this great project, and its editor, 
Paul Ramsey, is professor of religion at Princeton. The edition also includes two relevant 
letters Edwards wrote to a certain John Erskine who had asked Edwards to distinguish 
his views from those of Lord Kames in Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion. 

, a Edwards was a leading Calvinist of 18th century New England, and this 
book first appeared in 1754 when he was pastor of the local church, and missionary to 
the Indians at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, preaching what the general editor describes 
as ‘“‘a distasteful and happily outmoded brand of hell-fire and brimstone’’. Why 
then, it will be asked, is he being honoured with this distinguished edition of his works ? 
It is because the editorial committee believe him to be “ the greatest philosopher- 
theologian to grace the American scene ’’, and who was facing with intellectual courage, 
penetration, and persistence, philosophical and theological issues which still challenge 
us today. Certainly the issues are prominent wherever neo-Calvinism is popular, and 
though neo-Calvinism has never captivated the British scene, it has (and has had) 
some strenuous advocates amongst us. 
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But why is this the first volume of the series ? Might not contemporary appetites 
have been whetted with The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin Defended? An 
answer might be that the Enquiry is the most widely known of Edwards’ works, that it 
is his major achievement. But Paul Ramsey gives us the best reason of all in the course 
of his introduction. Coming to contemporary controversies about predestination with 
a background of Locke’s epistemology and Newtonian cosmology, Edwards believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that “‘ the thing upon which hinged everything else of importance 
for the religious thought of his century ’’ was “ the refutation of Arminian notions of 
free-will ” (p. 70). So this treatise, by which he intended to confute all Arminian talk 
of “‘ autonomous self-determination ”, was regarded by Edwards as necessary proleg- 
omena “‘ for the complete rational defence of Christianity ’’. 

Rightly arguing that we must never use “ of the soul’s volitions language suitable 
only for discourse about external actions” (p. 25), Edwards distinguished between 
that ‘‘ natural necessity ’’ which is compulsion and not consistent with moral praise or 
blame, and a “ moral necessity” which we might think reminiscent of talk about 
“* determination by the Moral Law”’. Edwards, however, in his better moments, dis- 
likes such language as too reminiscent of the Arminians, and he prefers to show us what 
the phrase means for him by giving us an analysis of what happens in willing itself. 
Edwards agrees with Locke that it is an “‘ improper question ”’ to ask “‘ whether man’s 
will be free’. The only “ proper ”’ question is “‘ whether a man be free’. So Edwards 
is concerned to give us in effect not so much a particular view of ‘‘ freedom ”’ as a par- 
ticular account of human nature, which can be expressed by saying that “ the will 
always is as the greatest apparent good is (pp. 144, 217) or is as the last dictate of the 
understanding is (p. 222) or is what the strongest motive is’. In short, the interesting 
and significant point about Edwards’ position is that it is an endeavour to avoid not 
only that ‘‘ natural necessity ’’ which would give us scientific determinism all-round, 
and which so often is preached by a popular Calvinism, but also to avoid that “‘ self- 
determination ’’ which the Arminians sponsored. Often his position dangerously 
resembles one of “ self-determination ’’, but we must then remember that it is the 
*“* determination ’’ overtone of that phrase that he believes his view of human nature 
avoids. Further, he believes that not the least positive merit of his position is that, in 
contrast to such as Isaac Watts, it gives him a God whose will “ guarantees that every- 
thing is necessarily what it is according to his purpose ’’, and in this he echoes Leibniz. 

All these issues, and many others, Paul Ramsey raises for us in his most admirable 
introduction, which shows a philosophical and historical competence of the highest 
order. Not only does the editor give us a sketch of Edwards’ life, a brief note on the 
theological issues, and a detailed note on the Text. He also takes us through a careful 
and revealing survey of Edwards’ philosophical argument, traces his relation to Locke, 
with an important discussion of the relevance of the changes Locke made in his Chapter 
on Power between the first and second editions of his Enquiry, and finally illuminates 
Edwards’ position by reference to three of his antagonists : Thomas Chubb, whose 
defence of free-will led straight to the restricted God of deism, and Daniel Whitby, an 
Anglican, who in refuting Calvinism became first Arminian and then Unitarian ; and 
finally, Isaac Watts, whose sensitive and enquiring mind, and I dare to think his “‘ hesi- 
tant Calvinism ” (p. 91), brought him closest of all three to Edwards himself. 

I am bound to say that I picked up the book with considerable hesitation about 
the worth of the preject to philosophical scholarship. But the editor’s introduction 
quite converted me by the way it illuminated thread-bare issues by setting them in 
novel positions, and the result is a first class contribution to 18th century religious 
thought. The editor lets Edwards speak for himself. At the same time he shows us the 
difficulties Edwards had to grapple with, and the exaggerations and mis-statements 
into which controversy sometimes brought him. We can share with the editor the 
regret that Edwards did not pay more attention to Locke than to the Arminians. For 
we have the impression of an original and penetrating thinker who took far too much 
notice of theological opponents ; and did not realise that theological controversy has 
not always helped to clarify and develop philosophical ideas. Enough said. 


I. T. Ramsey 


Briefe von und an HEGEL. Hrsg. von JOHANNES HOFFMEISTER. Vols. ii and iii. (Ham- 
burg : Felix Meiner. 1953-4. Pp. xii + 508. xii + 475. Price DM 35 per vol.). 

G. W. F. HEGEL : Berliner Schriften. Hrsg. von JoHANNES HorrMeEisTER. (Ham- 
burg : Felix Meiner. 1956. Pp. xvi + 796. Price DM 55). 


The new material in these three volumes is mainly of biographical rather than 
philosophical interest, but like that contained in the first volume of Dr. Hoffmeister’s 
edition of the Letters, and in:his Dokumente zur Hegels Entwicklung which appeared 
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some twenty years ago, it is indispensable for a knowledge of Hegel’s life and character. 
Thanks to Dr. Hoffmeister’s research (and to Lasson’s pioneering work in this field), a 
biographer of Hegel would now have at his disposal sufficient material to enable him 
to paint a convincing portrait and to superséde Rosenkranz and Haym. 

In Berlin Hegel did exercise considerable influence : it would have been surprising 
if a man of his outstanding intellectual power and sober temperament had not. He 
thus became the victim of envy and ingratitude : the envy of lesser men who were 
not humble enough to recognise the pre-eminence of his gifts ; the ingratitude of some 
at least of those whom he helped. The envious and the ungrateful painted a caricature 
of him as one who gained political influence by servility to those in power and who 
then used it to suppress his philosophical opponents. Haym, who had considerable 
literary skill, helped to give currency to this caricature, and it is unfortunate that he 
did not draw sufficiently on official records in the University of Berlin and the Ministry 
of Education. 

The picture which emerges from these volumes, especially from Dr. Hoffmeister’s 
notes and from the Berlin documents now printed for the first time (Berliner Schriften, 
pp. 533-674) is very different. 

Hegel was vigorously opposed to the anti-government demonstrations organised 
by various student societies and supported by Fries and others. These rebellious demon- 
strators are sometimes called ‘ Liberals’ by Hegel’s detractors, though they had far 
more in common with what we know as revolutionary Fascism. Their nearest modern 
analogue, however, is the Communist Party in a non-communist state, which is not 
so much a party as a pressure group endeavouring to undermine the body politic. 

At any rate Hegel’s objection to this movement was not that it was liberal but 
that it was the reverse. It was an enemy of freedom in that it substituted enthusiasm 
for a devotion to law and order, and was thus calculated to subvert the very bases of 
the Prussian state, namely, in his view, Lutheranism and a respect for law, law being 
something rational and intelligible, not the hotch potch of precedent and tradition 
to which he objected so strongly in England. 

Thus Hegel’s general support of the Prussian government rested on his respect for 
the foundations of the state, and was perfectly compatible with criticism of it in detail. 
Some Prussian institutions he criticised strongly by implication in the Philosophie des 
Rechts, and it was because he feared the censor on this ground that he held back this 
book from publication for so long. When a professor in Berlin he did not hesitate to 
criticise the government’s actions, and he pled again and again in favour of Privat- 
docenten who had been suspended, and even imprisoned, because at some stage in their 
career they had been involved in the revolutionary demonstrations to which reference 
has already been made. 

Hegel had political influence because he was not servile. He did support the govern- 
ment in essentials, but he had a mind of his own to speak and was not afraid to speak 
it. And his memoranda to Altenstein, models of clear expression and sound judgment, 
are reasoned statements. It is no discredit to the Government that it heeded them or 
to Hegel that he wrote them. 

With his colleagues in the University he had frequent difficulties ; but the reason 
for this will be plain enough to anyone who is familiar with academic life and who 
reads the Faculty Minutes which Dr. Hoffmeister prints. Hegel had an extremely 
incisive mind and high academic standards. He was not afraid to recite the defects 
in the work of prospective Privat-docenten which some of his colleagues were ready to 
approve. It is quite untrue to suggest that he supported a request for Habilitation 
in philosophy only if the applicant was an Hegelian. For example, he put no obstacle 
whatever in Schopenhauer’s way, despite provocation, no matter what Schopenhauer 
may have said to the contrary. When he did oppose a candidate (e.g. Ritter), he did 
not always get his way. But his verdicts were phrased in reasoned and temperate 
terms ; this may have intensified the wrath of his colleagues. 

It is noteworthy that he intervened twice with the Government to defend the Fac- 
ulty’s right to decide whether Habilitation should be granted or not. He could not 
admit that the Government could be a better judge of academic fitness than the Faculty 
(Berliner Schriften, pp. 617, 629). This is the reverse of attempting to use political 
influence to procure an academic decision. 

If Hegel had been the sort of man whom Haym (to name no more recent writer) 
makes him out to be, he would have been likely to use as 4 partisan organ the periodical 
which he founded along with a group of his friends in Berlin. But in the statement 
which he wrote for the Ministry outlining the aims of this periodical, he made it plain 
that what he had in mind was a review of the highest scholarly standing, something 
not partisan at all. All the articles were to be signed, as was unusual in 1820, so that 
the author’s bias, if any, could be discounted, and the editorship was to be in the hands 
of a group and not of one person so that the choice of publications to be noticed would 
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not be tainted by one individual’s predilections. These are not the provisions which 
would be made by one who wanted to subordinate scholarship to his own selfish ends 
or his craving for influence. 

In Berliner Schriften Hegel’s own contributions to this periodical have been care- 
fully printed in their original form and not in the somewhat emasculated version pro- 
vided in the posthumous edition of his collected works. One of the longest of them, a 
review of W. von Humboldt’s translation of part of the Bhagavad-Gita, is remarkable 
for the evidence it affords of Hegel’s range. He is able to compare von Humboldt’s 
work with, and to supplement it by, contributions to the same topic not only by F. 
Schlegel but by French and English authors and editors. His English sources are 
several volumes of travel and memoirs as well as articles from journals like the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society. Yet this is a subject in which Hegel can have 
had little more than a passing interest. 

There is also a long essay on Hamann. It is somewhat surprising that Hegel should 
have thought the Magus of the North worth over seventy pages, since in his 
career, his style, and his message Hamann bears a remarkable resemblance to Kierke- 
gaard (and this indeed may explain why he is now being republished in such an elaborate 
new edition). Throughout his essay Hegel seems to be struggling to find some gold 
amid the dross of Hamann’s volumes, and in this respect the essay is almost a model 
of what a review of this kind ought to be. 

The bludgeon rather than the rapier is indeed used against some books which were 
critical of Hegel’s own writings. But the excerpts quoted from them justify the blud- 
geon. From his own day down to our own Hegel has suffered from critics who will 
read only part of what he says or who will wrench passages out of their context or even 
misread their plain purport. 

The two volumes of letters contain 231 now printed for the first time. Many of 
those written to Hegel are not printed in full, presumably in order to save space. With 
one exception the comments in my review of the first volume (P.Q. vol. iii, p. 368) 
apply to volumes two and three. The exception is that I then complained of the absence 
of the biographical notes on Hegel’s correspondents which Karl Hegel provided in his 
edition of the letters. This material, however, considerably amplified, together with 
indices, is to appear in a fourth and final volume which Dr. Hoffmeister had prepared 
for the press before his untimely death. 

These volumes increase still further the debt which all Hegelian scholars owe to 
Dr. Hoffmeister. In acknowledging this debt once more, I should like also to acknow- 
ledge our debt to his courageous, persistent, generous, and scholarly publisher, Dr. 
Felix Meiner, who, we are glad to learn, has made arrangements for the continuation 
of the new critical edition of Hegel’s works under new editorship. 


T. M. Knox 


Probability and Scientific Inference. By G. SPENCER Brown. (London : Longmans, 
Green. 1957. Pp. ix + 154. Price 15s). 


This indeed, as the dust-jacket says, is ‘“‘ a book which has been eagerly awaited ”’. 
It was in 1953 at the International Conference of Parapsychological Studies in Utrecht 
that Mr. Spencer Brown first suggested publicly ‘“‘ that much of the statistical data 
reported in psychical research experiments may be evidence, not for the forms of com- 
munication which the experiments were designed to discover—telepathy, clairvoyance, 
precognition, psychokinesis, etc.—but for something outside this field” (Proceedings, 
p. 5). Shortly afterwards he announced, in Nature and elsewhere, that he would be 
showing how these data might be reinterpreted as ‘‘ remarkable additions to our experi- 
mental picture of pure probability ’ (PSI, p. 135). 

The operation begins with a distinction between two senses of “ chance ”’ or “ ran- 


domness”’. ‘‘ An event is primarily random .. . insofar as . . . we cannot be sure 
either of its occurrence or of its non-occurrence”’ (p. 49). ‘‘ Secondary randomness 
. . is @ property belonging only to series . . . and in this sense a random series is a 


series with no discernible pattern’ (p. 50). Spencer Brown tries to show “‘ that the 
two concepts, though sometimes roughly applicable to the same set of data—the one 
to the individual items as such and the other to the set as such—are neither of them 
inferable from the other, and that they are, moreover, ultimately incompatible ” (p. 50). 
Illustrating the argument a priori by appeal to the experience of the construction of 
standard sets of random number tables, he maintains ‘‘ that, whenever one tries to 
randomize, significant biases are bound to occur and can build up to a large significance 
before they are noticed’ (p. 133). The thesis is, as he claims, “‘ fundamental : it is 
that any attempt to randomize, of which tables of random numbers and psychical research 
experiments are both typical examples, will lead all too frequently to the curious results 
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which have been thought in the past by psychical researchers to be evidence of telepathy 
and whatnot ”’ (pp. 116-7 : italics his). 

It is hard to come to grips with this, and the difficulty is very much increased by 
Spencer Brown’s ramshackle and perverse methods of presentation. 27 out of 149 
pages of text are given to two appendices, and 14 more to a “‘ Commentary ”’ covering 
both the main body and these. Most of the treatment of the quantitative experiments 
in parapsychology, as well as the best statements of his main position, are relegated 
to the appendices. Though he reprints A. T. Oram’s report of his ‘“‘ Experiment with 
Random Numbers ” there in full, along with his own letter pointing out that Oram’s 
results showed a remarkable decline curve of precisely the sort upon which ‘“ Rhine 
and his confederates ’’ (p. 132) have mainly based their claim to have demonstrated 
psychokinesis, he must needs without any reference forward put Oram’s reply to this 
letter in the ‘“‘ Commentary ”’ at the end. 

Then again, before getting down to the main business we have several chapters 
of remarks on scientific method. Some are epigrammatic and to the point : “‘ It is not 
history which repeats itself, but science” (p. 10). Others stimulate, challenging the 
reader to work out exactly what is going wrong : ‘‘ And who would be so silly as to 
cite a dream as evidence against the Uniformity of Nature? ... It is by its non- 
uniformity, and this only, that we recognize the dream ; and conversely we recognize 
nature by its uniformity ’’ (p. 19). Others merely perplex and discourage. What are 
we to make of : ‘“‘ There is a sense in which the word * cow’ does resemble a cow. It 
resembles it in the sense that a thundery sky looks like rain” (p. 13)? Pity too the 
reader who, never forewarned of the paradoxes of truth-functional analysis, meets 
Spencer Brown’s treatment of : ‘‘ Jf some of the balls in this bag are white Then all 
of them are” (p. 16, italics his). 

Yet for all its waywardness this is a challenging book. Certainly we should insist 
that he ignores the greatest difficulties which stand in the way of his interpretation 
of the y-correlations. Thus he takes no account of the fact that we find in Soal’s work 


on Shackleton and Stewart : not only between guess and target series overall correlations 
of a fantastic order of statistical significance—which by themselves are perhaps com- 
paratively easy material for his reinterpretation ; but also variations in the rate of 
scoring with variations in the experimental conditions—Shackleton’s scores drop to 
the chance level under clairvoyance conditions but go up to his normal again as soon 
as telepathy conditions are restored, and so on. Certainly we should notice the anomal- 
ous admission : ‘“‘ Some people do in fact seem to be able to maintain their runs of luck 
better than most of us”’ (p. 112). For surely to admit this is to come uncomfortably 
near to admitting a rival interpretation of the y-correlations. Certainly we must pro- 


test when it is claimed that “‘ One of their [the parapsychologists’] more constant 
observations have been that patterns which have built up a high degree of significance 
in long series of randomizing or matching data disappear when the series are continued 
after the patterns have been noticed ” (p. 105). Yet insofar as this were true in cases 
where a subject was guessing the values of terms in a target series, and the pattern 
noticed was a correlation between the guess and target values ; it would tend rather to 
show that the subject’s previous guesses had not been successful simply by chance, 
and that some power he had was now being inhibited. 

Nevertheless Spencer Brown has done a real service drawing attention to the curious 
experience of constructors of random number tables ; arguing that this is what should 
be expected ; underlining the inadequacy of purely statistical evidence once again ; 
and provoking experimental work which may show us how to explain away at least 
the evidence for psychokinesis. 


ANTONY FLEW 


From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. By ALEXANDRE Koyr&é. (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press. London : O.U.P. 1957. Pp. xii + 313. Price 40s). 


This work, an expanded version of the Hideyo Noguchi Lecture at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1953, is an important contribution to the problem of the transition from 
the world view characteristic of the medieval centuries to that which rapidly gained 
acceptance after the seventeenth century. Until the recent past—and in some quarters 
the view lingers yet—it was customary to regard 1543—the year of the publication of 
Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium—as the watershed between the old 
and the new. A closer look at the title—let alone the book itself—should dispel this 
over-simplified judgment. The movements to which Copernicus addressed his great 
geometrical skill were those of the orbs or spheres bearing the planets. The hierarchical 
system of the Aristotelian cosmos was not rejected, but only modified. Although 
Copernicus transferred the point of reference from the earth to the centre of the earth’s 
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orbit round the sun, much of the epicyclic machinery of Ptolemy was retained and as 
for the sun itself so far from its being regarded as the point to which all the other motions 
were referred, ‘ not ineptly some call it the lamp of the universe, others its mind, and 
others again its ruler .. .’, thus revealing how much he was influenced by Pythagorean 
and Neoplatonic ideas. The hierarchy of the cosmos, in Professor Koyré’s happy 
phrase, became ‘bipolar’. But there is nothing to suggest the abandonment of the 
Aristotelian dogma that ‘ physics’ applies only to the sublunary world. Copernicus 
was an ‘ astronomer ’ in the classical sense of the term, (Simplikios, in his commentary 
on the Physics), hence not concerned with ‘ physics’. But it is difficult to see how the 
break-up of the hierarchical system could have been brought about until this duality 
had been removed. It might have eased the task of the general reader, to whom, as 
well as to historians of science, this book is addressed, had this aspect been made clearer: 
indeed the part played by Tycho Brahe, who rejected the Copernican system, in bringing 
about this “ physical revolution’ is passed over too lightly. 

Since this review is addressed mainly to philosophers I have attempted to sketch 
in the background in which the transition with which the book is concerned became 
accelerated. For that it was merely accelerated, neither initiated nor by any means 
completed, by Copernicus is abundantly demonstrated by Koyré’s detailed and fully 
documented examination, an outline of which will now be given. 

“*It was Nicholas of Cusa ’’, Koyré asserts, ‘‘. . . who first rejected the medieval 
cosmos-conception, and to whom, as often as not, is ascribed the merit, or the crime, 
of having asserted the infinity of the universe”. This ascription, Koyré goes on to 
show, must be accepted only in a carefully qualified sense. On the claim sometimes 
made on behalf of Palingenius, who followed Nicholas a century later, he comments 
that “‘ it is God’s heaven not God’s earth that Palingenius asserts to be infinite ’’. Before 
turning to Bruno he does full justice to the now well-known addition of Thomas Digges 
to the later editions of his father’s Prognostication Everlasting, in which the ‘ fixed’ 
stars are shown as filling the printed page without any suggestion that they lie on an 
‘orb’: nothing could better illustrate the piecemeal crumbling of the ancient fabric 
of thought. The importance of Bruno is still a bone of contention among historians 
of science ; but I find it difficult to disagree with Koyré’s verdict that though he was 
“not a very good philosopher ” nor a “modern mind by any means ’”’, yet “ his con- 
ception is so powerful and so prophetic "’ and “‘ has so deeply influenced modern science 
and philosophy that we cannot but assign to Bruno a very important place in the 
history of the human mind ’’. For the closely reasoned chapter on Kepler we must be 
specially grateful : a new set of contradictions in this almost unique genius is brought 
out without detracting from his greatness. After a brief review of the telescopic dis- 
coveries of Galileo, which transferred the whole question to another plane, but owing 
to the change of instrument from eye to telescope also introduced a new source of 
confusion, comes that part of the controversy which will be of special interest to philo- 
sophers, namely, the sharp exchanges between Descartes and Henry More, and the 
possible influences of the latter’s conception of space as an attribute of God on the 
central problem of the Newtonian philosophy. This latter question has been neglected 
by British philosophers of science, who have perhaps not taken sufficient account of 
the fact that in one form and another the problem of the nature of ‘ space’ entered 
into the metaphysical discussions of the leading philosophers of the times—Hobbes, 
Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Berkeley. Koyré’s discussion of this matter is 
particularly valuable in that he includes a brief account of the exchanges between 
Newton and Bentley, and a much fuller exposition of the appendix—De Spatio Reali 
. . . added by Joseph Raphson to the second edition of his Analysis Aequationum 
Universalis . . . (London 1702). The locus of this appendix is significant, for it was 
through the ‘‘ ghosts of departed quantities’ that Berkeley directed his acute criticism 
against the ‘ atheism ’ latent in the Newtonian natural philosophy. The last round, at 
least until the reopening of the question of the existence of the ‘ ether ’ by the negative 
result of the Michelson-Morley experiment, is of course immortalised in the Leibniz- 
Clarke correspondence, which has recently been referred to in the Quarterly. The lengthy 
exposition and commentary provided by Koyré brings out very clearly that the con- 
testants were speaking different languages in more than the literal sense : it is sad to 
note how Leibniz, who had done more than any of his contemporaries to provide the 
basis of the modern escape from scholastic categories, could fog an issue (perhaps not 
altogether unconsciously) by wrapping it up in the subject-predicate language. 

By the time the reader has followed Koyré thus far to a stage where the question 
of closed world or infinite universe has become deeply entangled in the technicalities 
of natural philosophy and mathematical analysis, he may have forgotten that it is 
also deeply involved in the more fundamental question of Man’s place in the cosmos. It 
is as well, therefore, that on the last page, in relation to Laplace’s famous denial, the 
author reminds us that “ The infinite Universe of the New Cosmology, infinite in Dura- 
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tion as well as in Extension, in which eternal matter in accordance with eternal and 
necessary laws moves endlessly and aimlessly in eternal space, inherited all the onto- 
logical attributes of Divinity. Yet only those—all the others the departed God took 
away with Him ”’. 

So important does the book seem to me, so lucidly and well organised the argument, 
that the quite exceptional carelessness of proof-reading is all the more regrettable. 
Of more than a dozen errors in spelling and transcription of foreign words I shall say 
nothing. I mention only those errors which might cause confusion : Contents I, for 
Paligenius read Palingenius ; p. 103, for gender read genus; p. 119, for inconsiderate 
read unconsidered or hasty ; p. 254 1. 4, for last read ultimate ; p. 261, for XVII read 
XVIII ; p. 277 No. 3, for neuen read neueren, and insert comma after Telesio ; p. 278 
and 289, insert and between Adam and Tannery ; p. 278 No. 9, for Britten read Brizxen ; 
p. 279 No. 19, for Baemker read Baewmker ; p. 280 No. 29, for Paul II read Paul III ; 
p. 284 No. 47, for magnetisque read magnetic ; p. 296 No. 1, for 1617 read 1717; 
p. 297 1. 8, for 1615 read 1715; p. 298 last line, for 1673 read 1712/3. In a book spon- 
sored by two leading University Presses and at a price which on any reckoning must 
be considered high, one may reasonably expect a higher standard of accuracy. 


W. P. D. WicuTman 


Existentialism and Religious Belief. By Davip E. Rosrerts. Edited by Roger 
Hazetton. (New York: O.U.P. London: O.U.P. 1957. Pp. viii + 344. Price 
30s). 


Now that there are a good many expositions of existentialism in English, any new 
account of the movement must do more than simply restate the existentialist positions, 
if it is to be taken as philosophically important. The present book, written by the late 
occupant of the Philosophy of Religion chair at Union Theological Seminary, does a 
good deal more than restate them. His exposition itself (of Pascal, Kierkegaard, Hei- 
degger, Sartre, Jaspers and Marcel) is unusually clear and limpid, sympathetic and 
sensitive to the varieties of ‘ metaphysical pathos ’ found in his well-contrasted subjects. 
Sympathy does not, however, prevent him from making many shrewd critical points ; 
some concerning the in‘ernal coherence of the philosophers discussed, and some levelled 
from his own theological standpoint. One is especially glad, for instance, to find him 
denying that issues of down-to-earth brute historicity can be by-passed by the Christian 
theologian—in the way Kierkegaard for one tried to evade them (and, as Roberts 
might have added, too many members of the Heidegger-Bultmann school of today) : 
equally timely is his repudiation of Kierkegaard’s harsh dichotomy between pretentious 
human philosophising and ‘ absurd’ faith in the paradoxes of Christianity. 

The fact that two of his six subjects are atheists, and one (Jaspers) an agnostic of 
a sort, does not vitiate Roberts’ aim to study existentialism “‘ and religious belief ’’. 
For it is abundantly plain that even at its most un-theological, existentialism is attempt- 
ing to cope with essentially religious questions, in the widest sense of the word. Concept 
after concept in the atheist existentialist’s toolbox can easily be correlated with funda- 
mental religious notions—pervasive ‘anxiety’ with the ‘cor inquietum’ and the 
religious sense of contingency and instability of being; pervasive ‘ guilt’ with the 
theologian’s equally pervasive ‘sin’. Moreover, the existentialist is never satisfied 
with philosophical analysis alone : sooner or later he proceeds to expound his ‘ way of 
salvation’. So much is obvious ; but Roberts lays bare some points of comparison 
which are not at all obvious before reading him. A good specimen is his discussion 
of Heidegger and mysticism. Both the mystic and Heidegger feel themselves strangers 
and pilgrims : both protest against the ‘ sacrilege ’ of treating the Transcendent as a 
being in the world : both are reduced to linguistic aporia in trying to express their 
vision of ‘ ultimate reality ’. Despite Heidegger’s final atheistic commitment Robert 
feels entitled to say that he “ stands in the tradition of negative mysticism ”’. 

Roberts is at one with the existentialists in their protest against the dangers of 
reducing all human enquiry to the model of the scientist’s manipulatory concern with 
the ‘ objective ’ : he accepts also their dramatization of the difference between knowing 
things and knowing people. This is carried through into his theology, where he echoes 
existentialism’s ‘‘ deep-seated distrust of all efforts to compel religious belief through 
the devising of arguments or so called ‘ proofs’ for the reality of God”’. No rational 
apologetics can take the ‘risk’ and the subjectivity out of faith ; for “‘ the ultimate 
nature of faith [is] a decision between God and nothing” (p. 341, my italics). 

This theme of decision, the commitment for which no rationally compelling reasons 
can be provided, appears and reap in every study in the book. It is one that 
needs more critical discussion than Roberts (or anyone else I know) has given it. Both 
Sartre and Marcel vacillate here crucially. Sartre on the one hand denies that the 
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decisions of morality ‘ follow’ from anything whatever : there is no moral blueprint 
and no confirmation of our choices : and yet by equivocating over the ambiguities of 
* freedom ’, he persuades himself that because he has proved men to be free in one (non- 
moral) sense, from an analysis of conscious existence, he has ipso facto proved men to 
be free in quite another sense—the freedom of liberal, moral values, a freedom to 
which one has a ‘ right ’ and which one has a duty to respect in others. Marcel likewise 
speaks of a leap of faith into religious belief or unbelief ; and yet proceeds to argue that 
if we leap the atheistic way, every judgment of truth and falsehood becomes an “ arbi- 
trary fabrication ’’, and freedom becomes a mere “ inescapable, enslaving trap’’. It 
is at places like these that one longs for the austerities of logical analysis : for it is, 
only by a much tighter account of ‘ truth’, and a more detailed analysis of ‘ freedom 
than we ever receive in this book that we could begin to assess these rival claims. 

Lastly, it is surely only by taking the negative side of existentialist analysis too 
seriously (its talk of dread, meaninglessness, despair) that Roberts gives an appearance 
of plausibility to his presentation of the choice as—‘‘ God or nothing”. Agnosticism 
and humanism have their less strident, more sanely workaday aspects which Roberts 
altogether ignores. Despite the existentialists’ rhetoric, our alternatives are not ex- 
hausted in the paradoxes of religious belief, on the one hand, and the Sartrian nightmare 
on the other. 

Ronatp W. HEPBURN 
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